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Right on the heels of the exit o’ 
prohibition the Bromo-Seltzer adver 
tising appropriation is increased to 
$1,000,000. Evidently the Emerson 
Drug Company doesn’t believe that 
headaches have been repealed. 
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Then there is the Keeley Institute, 
which fnis a market in the fact 
that drunks continue to drink, but 
which will not increase its advertis- 
ing because of repeal. The noble 
experiment must have been entirely 
successful from where the Keeley 
Institute sat. 
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The Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
welcomed the Lindberghs home in 
advertising published in twenty 
countries and fifteen languages. 
Even the most critical will admit 
that, considered as a welcome, it 
was adequate. 
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Being welcomed in the grand man- 
ner and in the advertising presence 
of 9,500,000 people would seem per 
fect for almost every notorious char 
acter you can think of, provided his 
name doesn’t happen to be Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh. 
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Mum is to be advertised in winter 
hereafter, it is announced, because 
women have discovered that pers- 
piration is a never-ceasing function. 
But why have they kept mum about 
it all this time? 
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A smart agency found out that 
it could get a green roto page for 
one of its advertisers, with the net 
result that a lot of cheerful Christ- 
mas celebrants probably wondered if 
their eye-sight was as bad as all 
that. 
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The Ford exposition in New York, 
advertised, drew a bigger average 
daily attendance than the technically 
unadvertised Chicago world’s fair. 
But the Century of Progress could 
offer only General Motors, Chrysler 
and Nash in the automotive line. 


vgv¥$egy? 

Redbook’s Miss Wigglespool never 
learned to smoke until she was mar- 
ried, and then she started on hub- 
by’s brand. But probably he will 
finish on hers, just to save argument. 
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Mrs. Jrene Castle McLaughlin, 
who is going to help advertise Form 
fit products, is described by Apvrer 
TIsInc AGE as “the famous Chicago 
society woman.” There are lots of 
“famous society women,” but there 
is only one Irene Castle. 

— 

“Majestic remains a competitor, 
and in competition therewith Majes- 
tic is to be considered in every re 
spect a competitor,” remarks the 
penitent Zenith Radio Corporation. 
If the statement means what it says, 
Majestic is now competing with it- 
self. 
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Newspaper classified lost 650,000 
lines in November, suggesting that 
while man may want more than a 
little here below, he doesn’t expect 
to get it. 
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McCahan jingles in behalf of 
Sunny Cane Sugar were tolerable 
until this couplet appeared: 

Don’t expect me here again 

Until you bake with Sunny Cane. 

Advertising poets have been list- 
ening to the radio announcers. 

, 3. 
Don’t forget, now—write it 1934. 
Copy Cur. 


QUESTIONING. OF 
JONES COPY DUE 
T0 COMPETITORS 


U. §. Bureau Denies Desire 
To Censor Advertising 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 28.—*We 
are not seeking to censor advertising 
or set up any dictatorship regarding 
advertising copy,” declared Dr. John 
R. Mohler, chief of the bureau of 
animal industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture to ADVERTISING AGE, 
in commenting on the bureau’s re- 
cent request that certain changes be 
made in the advertising of the Jones 
Dairy Farm, Inc., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
“Our only desire is to see that the 
Jones advertising, or any other, does 
not overstep that indefinable boun- 
dary which suggests to the reader a 
fact which cannot be proved, even 
with the addition of considerable 
poetic license,” he specified. 


Dr. Mohler and his associates 
found in the advertising of the Jones 
Dairy Farm, suggestions that seemed 
to them to give the very definite im- 
pression that this incorporated com- 
pany was selling its sausage direct 
from its own farm, and that a family 
named Jones was making this pro- 
duct on its farm, thus building vp 
a picture in the consumer’s mind of 
individual attention after the order 
of the country farmer, who espe- 
cially makes the sausage by his own 
individual methods, as a housewife 
bakes her own bread or frys her own 
doughnuts. 


Admitting that it was a difficult 
matter to define, Dr. Mohler declared 
that there is no objection to “reason- 
able trade puffing.” He said, “We 
are concerned only with what may 
be called extreme assertions giving 
definite suggestions of fact which 
cannot be literally proven. It is most 
difficult to draw the line and we 
attempt it only when pressed for a 
decision relative to the _ picture 
which the advertising gives, either as 
an artists’ conception or through the 
phraseology.” 


Praise Jones Attitude 


Dr. Frank Miller of the Packers 
and Stockyards Division, to which 
the matter had been referred in de- 
tail, wished it made plain that he 
wanted to guard against any news 
story which might in any way indi- 
cate that the Jones Dairy Farm had 
been “singled out” and made to feel 
the official displeasure of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

“This is emphatically not the 
ease,” Dr. Miller declared. “The 
Jones company has proved most co- 
operative in all correspondence and 
negotiations and has sought to work 
out its problem with us. On our 
part we have endeavored to save as 
much of the advertising copy as we 
could consistently do. Allen Jones 
cancelled some of the advertising on 
his own responsibility and other 
copy was presented to us for our 
suggestions. We made criticisms in 
a spirit of cooperation, even allow- 
ing some copy to go through since 
the product is seasonal.” 

Dr. Miller especially stressed the 
fact that there was no attempt at 
censorship and that no publicity had 
been given to the matter from 


Washington. However, it was plainly 
indicated by the officials in charge 
(Continued on Page 19) 


The fourth Annual 
Review of ApDvER- 
TISING AGE, cover- 
ing important devel- 
opments in the realm 
of advertising dur- 
ing 1933, begins on 
page 10 of this issue. 


PIERCE -ARROW 
IMS AT THREE 
DISTINCT GROUPS 


Builds Separate Magazine 
Campaign for Each 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 28.—One of the 
most unusual automotive campaigns 
ever employed, one designed to sell 
three distinct groups of cars to three 
distinct markets, and employing 
three distinct types of copy to ac- 
complish the feat, will be launched 
in January issues of national and 
class publications by Pierce-Arrew 
Motor Car Mfg. Company. 


Celebrating the company’s return 
to independence after a period as a 
member of the Studebaker combine, 
the drive will be the most ambitious 
advertising effort ever attempted by 
this manufacturer. 

The three campaigns will be ad- 
dressed to “conservatives,” ‘“pro- 
gressives” and “moderns.” The three 
copy styles will be along lines of 
wit, romance and thrill. 

The triple-approach manufacturing 
and sales strategy was decided upon 
following a survey by Batton, Bar- 

(Continued on Page 21) 


Confidence 


Pervades 


Advertising Field on 
Eve of the New Year 


Chicago, Dec. 29.—Advertising 
looks forward to 1934 with consider- 
able optimism, tempered by a thor- 
ough realization of the many prob- 
lems which must still be solved 
before complete recovery is staged, 
ADVERTISING AGE’S annual forecast 
indicates. 

The majority of advertisers and 
agents who hazard opinions on the 
outlook for the New Year look for- 
ward confidently to a continuance of 
the definite upward swing noticeable 
during the last six months of this 
year, although many are uncertain 
whether or not unsettled conditions 
will allow the momentum of the 
present upturn to continue’ un- 
checked through 1934. 

On the whole, however, it may be 
said that the “hoping against hope” 
attitude which was clearly in evi- 
dence at the beginning of 1933 has 
been displaced by a spirit of confi- 
dence, backed up in many cases by 
definite indications of improvement. 

Here are individual expressions: 

J. C. Moore, Aubrey, Moore & Wal- 
lace, Inc., Chicago: “The advertis- 
ing outlook for 1934, as we see it 
today, is entirely different than it 
was in 1933. In December, 1932, 
there was considerable uncertainty 
among our clients, and very few 
schedules or campaigns had been de- 
cided upon. Our viewpoint for the 
year 1933, therefore, looked less en- 
couraging than even the previous 
year. However, 1933 turned out to 
be a satisfactory year, and 1934 not 
only looks very much better than 
1933, but much more definitely so. 


Little Progress in Past Year 

“Our clients are planning at least 
to equal their 1933 appropriations 
and the majority of them have made 
definite increases. We would judge 
that 1934 will have a 25 per cent 
increase over 1933. All of our gen- 
eral advertisers are making in- 


creased sales promotion plans, with 


lost Minute 


News Flashes 


Marmola Appoints Kastor Agency 


Detroit, Mich., Dec. 29.—Raladam Company, manufacturer of Marmola 
Reducing Tablets, has placed its account with H. W. Kastor & Sons Adver- 


tising Company, Chicago. 


— 


McLean Succeeds Henderson at Fisher Body 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 29—W. S. McLean, for the past six years assistant 
director of advertising of Fisher Body Corporation, has been appointed 
director of advertising, succeeding H. J. C. Henderson, whose resignation 
to join American Weekly as vice-president was announced last week. 


Diserens Made Vice-President by Campbell-Ewald 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 29.—R. C. Diserens, who has been a Campbell-Ewald 


account executive for seven years, handling transportation and hotel ad- 
vertising, has been named a vice-president of that agency. 


P. B. Bromfield, Pioneer Agency Man, Dies 


New York, Dec. 29.—Percy B. Bromfield, 76, who retired from his 
pioneer agency, Bromfield & Co., two years ago, died yesterday at his 


Hempstead, Long Island, home. 


As chairman of the old Association of New York Advertising Agents 
and a moving spirit in the organization of other sectional agency associa- 
tions, he lent his support to the formation of the American Association of 


Advertising Agencies. 


He founded Success Magazine and was advertising manager of 


Christian Herald for many years. 


only a few industrial advertisers still 
feeling uncertain.” 

Arthur Hirshon, president, Hirshon- 
Garfield, Inc., New York: “Advertis- 
ing made very little progress during 
1933. Judging by industry in gen- 
eral, advertising was lucky indeed to 
hold its own—as I believe it did. 

“In view of the fact that the De- 
cember retail business throughout 
the country showed an increase of 
from 20 to 30 per cent, it proves that 
the stocks of retailers in practically 
all lines were exceptionally well de- 
pleted. 

Best Since 1929 


“The outlook for 1934 seems to be 
very bright. From our business, I 
can confidently say that the first six 
months of 1934 will be the best six 
months that the advertising agency 
field has had since 1929. Orders on 
our books already indicate this. Ac- 
tivity among our clients looking for 
plans is greater than any Decem- 
ber in recent years.” 


Speaks for A. N. A. 


Allyn B. McIntire, vice-president, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., president, Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers: 
“Prophecies are always dangerous. 
If one could tell exactly how busi- 
ness would go in 1934, if one could 
tell how much advertising there will 
be in 1934, if one could tell all the 
trends of 1934, his fortune would un- 
doubtedly be made. 

“Very frankly, I do not know 
whether 1934 will bring more adver- 
tising or less. It is my personal 
opinion—and opinion only—that ad- 
vertising will increase during the 
coming year. If we regard advertis- 
ing in the proper light, i. e., as an 
important tool of selling, it should 
increase because I believe more in- 
tensive selling will be needed for 
1934 than ever before. Real progress 
has been made in 1933 in getting 
down to fundamentals. We have 
been excited about codes, about the 
NRA, about taxes, and a thousand 
other important factors. But we are 
becoming, I believe, more excited 
about selling our wares which, after 
all, is the most important question 
facing each one of us. 

“We cannot afford to neglect the 
things that are happening in Wash- 
ington. We must keep abreast with 
national affairs and legislation as 
never before, but, at the same time, 
we cannot forego our main job, 
which is, no matter what laws are 
passed or what provisions are en- 
acted by codes, to get our particular 
goods into the hands of ¢onsumers. 


Watches Codes 


“The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers has spent a great deal of 
time and money in watching legisla- 
tion, not with a view to tearing 
down but rather with a view of help- 
ing to shape the course of legisla- 
tion so that it will prove of real 
benefit to advertising and selling 
without unduly burdening the hon- 
est manufacturer—and I believe that 
the great majority of manufacturers 
are honest. The Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers has spent a great 
deal of time and money in watching 
the various codes which have to do 
with this business of advertising. 

“We have heard much, and I 
firmly believe we are going to hear 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


December 30, 1933 


a great deal more, from Washington, 
in regard to the consumer, especially 
under the NRA. We manufacturers 
have been studying the consumer for 
years. On his desire to buy has 
rested our very existence. I hesitate 
to say how many hundred thousands 
of dollars have been spent in an ef. 
fort to find out what the consumer 
wants, how we can best reach him 
or her to tell them about our goods. 
The consumer viewpoint is not ex- 
actly a new thing to advertisers. In 
fact, I have an idea that more atten- 
tion has been paid to the consumer 
by manufacturers than by _ politi- 
cians. However, now for the firs‘ 
time, we are to have consumer par- 
ticipation in the running of our busi- 
nesses insofar as they fall under the 
NRA. 

“The present administration has 
realized the importance of the con- 
sumer in our general economic 
scheme of things. He has been 
voiceless in the main. True, there 
have been certain gentlemen who 
have been rather emphatic in their 
statements that they, and they 
alone, represent the consumer. 
There have been consumer organiza- 
tions, some good and some shee! 
money-making rackets. But now we 
have a Consumers Advisory Board in 
connection with the NRA. We have 
hearings on prices. The consume! 
is becoming more articulate. 


Are the Consumers 


“The members of the Association 
of National Advertisers are consum- 
ers of advertising. That fact is apr 
important one and I hope it will not 
be overlooked. In the case of photo- 
engravings, periodical publishing, 
radio broadcasting, outdoor advertis- 
ing, newspaper publishing, window 
display advertising, in short, all of 
those branches of what is known as 
the advertising industry who make 
their livings from the money spent 
by advertisers, the advertiser is the 
consumer. Therefore, I believe it is 
necessary for advertising media of 
whatever kind to consider the con- 
sumer just as manufacturers must 
consider the consumer. We _ have 
not been, nor shall we be, unreason- 
able, but, at the same time, it is up 
to us to see that we too get a fair 
break from those from whom we 
buy. 

“The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers does not want any business 
to run below cost. I think I can 
speak for all the members in saying 
that we believe legitimate business 
is entitled to a fair profit. Represen- 
tatives of the A. N. A. have appeared 
at every hearing held on any code 
touching upon the advertising busi- 
ness. We have repeatedly stated at 
those hearings that we do not want 
any of the industries affected to sell 
below cost. It has been a pleasant 
task to cooperate with certain adver- 
tising media in shaping their codes. 
We have no desire to row with any- 
one and I am glad to say that we 
have had no occasion to do so. 


No “Golden Era” 


“I would not want you to think 
that the A. N. A. is confining its ac 
tivities to legislation and to codes. 
Our circulation stuaies are going on 
as usual. Our researches are being 
carried forward as before. Our 
work toward eliminating waste in 
distribution and in advertising in 
particular has not lessened and dur- 
ing 1934 it will not. 

“We have not reached, nor do Il 
believe we shall in 1934, nor for 
many years to come, the so-called 
golden era of 1928 and 1929. Adver- 
tising appropriations will not ap- 
proach those figures and I do not be- 
lieve that any publisher nor seller of 
advertising media has any thought 
that they will. We have made great 
progress I believe in cutting down 
much of the waste in advertising. 
We shall endeavor to cut out more. 
And here I should like to take my 
hat off to the sellers of advertising 
media for their assistance in elimi- 
nating such waste. They have, I 
know, been busy in cleaning up their 
own houses. They have cooperated 
with us in a joint endeavor to make 
of advertising, if not an exact art, 
more of a strictly business proposi- 
tion. We can get much further by 
cooperation than by antagonism. 
For 1934 the A. N. A. bespeaks such 


cooperation. Believe me, it will help 
us all. 

“I look to the coming year with 
real hope and optimism, optimism 
based on the fact that it will be a 
more prosperous year if we work 
for it.” 

More Intelligent Buying 


Paul Ryan, manager of sales pro- 
motion and advertising, Shell Petro- 
leum Corporation: “The rewards for 
intelligent planned effort, along lines 
of advertising and merchandising, 
should be very great in 1934. 

“The days of big advertising ex- 
penditures, which are based on the 
idle whim or personal opinion of 
those who have advertising to sell, 
are over; advertising recommenda- 
tions must be based on facts about 
the consumer, and advertising must 
pay its way the same as other ex. 
penditures. 

“Intelligent training and direction 
of sales personnel and the use of 
sales methods which are based on 
facts about the consumer, will re- 
place the old lazy, ineffective sales 
methods. 

“It seems to us that 1934 will see 
the birth of a real era of successful 
merchandising in this country, which 
will eliminate the colossal wastes in 
advertising and merchandising which 
have resulted in the past, and will 
build a solid foundation for a sane 
prosperity.” 


Appropriations Up 


Emil Brisacher, president, Emil! 
Brisacher & Staff: “Our present bud- 
gets indicate that the billings of this 
agency during 1934 will show an in- 
crease of between 20 and 25 per cent. 
However, because practically all of 
these budgets are subject to monthly 
revision, they can only be taken as 
an indication of what will happen if 
things get no worse. 

“If, however, we are unmistakably 
on an upward trend, as is the uni- 
versal feeling in the far west at the 
present time, these budgets will be 
revised upward rather than down- 
ward. 

“The great uncertainty of all busi- 
nss, as well as the advertising busi- 
ress, is due to the unavoidable ups 
and downs that have confronted all 
nations in their struggles toward 
normalcy. No student of economics 
expects a steady climb upward and 
unfortunately many advertisers are 
so dismayed by every downward dip 
of business that they are inclined to 
too sharply withhold the necessary 
expenditures. 

“The advertising business for 1934, 
from the viewpoint of our execu- 
tives, will show a substantial in 
crease in billings, but will not be 
free from the numerous difficulties 
which have confronted us during the 
past several years.” 

Frank J. Reynolds, president, Al- 
bert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc.: “Pos- 
sibly no other business has weath- 
ered the stringent tests of 1933 
with a better record than advertis- 
ing. In a period of strict economy, 
it has proved itself. Budgets were 
reduced, costs pared down and waste 
eliminated, with advertising effi- 
ciency reaching levels which were 
undreamed of a scant five years ago. 


Continued Use of Publications 


“A noteworthy fact was the con- 
tinued reliance of advertisers upon 
newspaper and magazine space as 
the foundation stone of all success- 
ful campaigns. While use of the 
radio has grown, and appropriations 
for advertising coverage via the air 
have been maintained in liberal 
amounts, the time-honored prestige 
of publication advertising has not 
been dimmed. On the contrary, it 
has gained new lustre. New media 
have served to supplement the old, 
but by no means to replace it. 

“Standing on the threshold of the 
New Year, advertising has reason for 
confidence. Closely bound as it is 
with the welfare of general indus- 
try, its problems are much the same 
as those of other business classifica- 
tions. Consequently advertising ex- 
ecutives as well as their customers 
should be heartened by fresh indica- 
tions from Washington that some- 
thing may be done by the next con- 
gress to encourage the flow of capi- 
tal anew into industry. Some relaxa- 
tion of the 1933 securities act is con- 
sidered a possibility; particularly of 


ANOTHER MATCH SUBSTITUTE APPEARS 


Lektrolite, new device of Platinum Products Company, requires no 


flame, no flint, no mechanism. 


A chemical action does the work. 
The oblong Bakelite box holds the fuel. 


those strictures which now frighten 
corporation directors and serve to 
terrify executives of underwriting 
houses. 


Flow of Private Capital Needed 


“Once these scarecrows are re- 
moved, which can be done without 
impairing the meritorious spirit and 
motive underlying enactment of the 
new law, it is reasonable to believe 
that industry can again attract pri- 
vate capital; that investors will will- 
ingly advance funds for necessary 
replenishments, plant and equipment 
repairs, and for other essential im- 
provements. 

“Once this obstruction to normal 
spending is removed, funds will flow 
more freely into advertising; the 
present command to curtail will be 
countermanded and instructions will 
be given to expand. With its high 
standards of efficiency still further 
improved, it is inevitable that adver- 
tising will continue to play a domi- 
nant part in the progress of business 
to better times.” 


Trend Will Be Upward 


Lee W. Maxwell, president, Crowell 
Publishing Company: “Although 
there are many uncertainties ahead 
of us, the trend of business in 1934 
will be steadily upward. I am con- 
vinced we shall see a very substan- 
tial increase in good advertising in 
1934.” 

Charles Presbrey, president, Frank 
Presbrey Company: “The changing 
business complexion during the com- 
ing year will continue to call for 
flexible advertising programs, 
planned for but a short time ahead 
and adapted to the needs of each 
product and its market. 

“We do not anticipate that the lack 
of understanding of the economics of 
advertising on the part of so-called 
government ‘economists’ will offset 
the desire of aggressive manufac- 
turers who are determined to ‘pro- 
mote their products, nor restrict the 
possibilities of the gradually improv- 
ing consumer buying power. 

“The end of 1934 should find adver- 
tising lineages showing a satisfactory 
plus over the year just passed.” 


Advertisers Must Be Alert 


Lee Ellmaker, president of Pic- 
torial Review and Woman’s World 
Publishing Company: “Unfettered by 
legislation which will make modern 
advertising illegal and the modern 
advertiser fearful of calling his soul 
his own, it seems to me that 1934 will 
show a healthy increase in business, 
which in the normal scheme of 
things is translated into more ad- 
vertising. 


“I do not believe that the adver- 
tiser should give up one iota of effort 
or one moment of constant vigilance 
in this matter of the Tugwell bill or 
any other bill aiming to thwart his 
presentation of his wares to the 
people.” 

A. H. Messing, president, Peck Ad- 
vertising Agency: “During the past 
four years a great many big national 
advertisers materially cut down their 
appropriations for advertising and 
sales promotion. I believe American 
business has at last turned the corner 
and is starting up the hill at a slow 
but steady gait. So for 1934, extra 
advertising, and more sales pressure 
should be the rule. 


Greater Buying Power 


“The buying power of the American 
nation in 1934 will, in my judgment, 
be greater than in 1933, and the man 
with foresight is going to rebuild his 
sales volume ahead of his competi- 
tion. 

“The owner of a good trademark 
cannot afford to let his buying public 
forget his trademark. If he still has 
to cut expenses, he should do so in 
his non-productive departments, and 
not weaken the three greatest fac- 
tors of his business—merchandising, 
advertising and selling. 


Clients Increasing Appropriations 


“We are pleased to report that 
most of the Peck Advertising 
Agency’s clients with national trade- 
marks are increasing their appropria- 
tion for advertising and sales promo- 
tion for 1934.” 

David C. Thomas, president, Hus- 
band & Thomas Company: “The sum 
and substance of my opinion, mainly 
based upon the outlook of our clients 
in many lines of industry, is that ad- 
vertising will be used to a far greater 
extent in 1934 by aggressive busi- 
ness. Whether the ‘watchful wait- 
ers’ will continue to watch and wait, 
I do not know. But I do feel that ad- 
vertising volume will be much 
greater in the coming year.” 


Stage Is Set for Rise 


F. B. Ryan, president, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc.: “We can see nothing but 
a steadily rising tide of prosperity in 
1934. 

“Just as soon as there is any real 
evidence of returning confidence, 
business should experience an uplift 
that might well be the beginning of 
the biggest boom this country has 
ever known. The stage is set.” 

John Benson, president, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies: 
“The only way to forecast advertis- 
ing volume for next year is by a 
registration of the mood of business. 


ee 
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That mood is mainly optimistic, Ad. 
vertisers seem to feel they will have 
a better market for their googs. 
there will be more buying power, and 
competitive conditions will at least 
restrain, if not eliminate, the Chiseler. 


NRA Hinders Some 


“Opinions are mixed, of course, 
Some advertising agencies report a 
reduction in appropriations of Clients 
for next year, while others report 
the very opposite. Still others re- 
port much the same rate of spend. 
ing as occurred during the latter 
half of 1933, which was a big im. 
provement on the first half. 

“Those who report better prog. 
pective business, and give credit to 
the NRA, do not regard it as an iso- 
lated cause, but part and parcel of 
the whole new deal, NRA, AAA, and 
the other projects included. 


One Cloud in Sky 


“There is a cloud in the sky of 
food and drugs advertising, and that 
is the looming Tugwell Dill. In its 
present form, it would intimidate 
and defer a big volume of advertis. 
ing, just as the securities act did iy 
the financial field. Recent hearings 
in the senate point to radical] 
changes in it, in line with what 
business needs, as well as the con- 
suming public. The bill reported 
out of committee will probably be 
quite different from what went in. 


Poss'ble Effects of Tugwell Bill 


“But there is still uneasiness about 
it, and that may have a deterring 
effect upon food, drug and cosmetic 
schedules for next year. Some ap. 
propriations are being released on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. 

“Financial advertising has been 
strangled by the securities act dur. 
ing the present year. There prob- 
ably will be some modification of the 
act, but not as materially as invest- 
ment bankers would desire. 

“A lot of bank advertising needs 
to be done to rebuild public confi- 
dence, 
due. The right story, I believe, is 
going to be effective. 


NRA Will Aid General Field 


“It seems to me that as the major 
codes take hold, in 1934, and cut- 
throat policies are restrained by 
NRA, advertising should benefit. 
With the price incentive less avail- 
able, advertisers will have to turn 
to such time-honored factors as 
quality and service to promote their 
goods. A good thing for advertising. 
Maybe not in the way of huge appro- 
priations, but of more advertisers, 
more meritorious advertising and 
better results. 

“Of course, it is easy to conjure 
up any number of reasons why ad- 
vertising might suffer in the com- 
ing year and there are plenty of hob- 
goblins in the woods, but I believe 
they will be all routed by a growing 
confidence in 1934 which will build 
up the advertising start of the latter 
half of 1933.” 

Lee H. Bristol, vice-president, 
Bristol-Myers Company: “The year 
1933 has seen many important 
developments that have related to 
advertising budgets even more par- 
ticularly than to the character of ad- 
vertising copy. With the sudden ar- 
rival of the bank holiday a new con- 
sternation assailed those employing 
national advertising. Nothing is 
harder to combat than economic wn- 
certainty. 


Reviews Past Year 


“While no one is gifted with the 
ability of looking into the crystal 
ball and foreseeing a smooth and 
well-ordered future course of busi- 
ness activity, nevertheless every- 
one can read with varying degrees 
of accuracy facts and realities that 
serve as deterrents on _ business 
progress. 

“When national advertisers recov- 
ered from the shock of the bank 
moratorium certain groups of them 
were assailed anew with the threat 
to advertising exploitation in the 
food, drug and cosmetic industries 
by the so-called Tugwell bill. More 
importantly, perhaps, than the Tug- 
well bill’s direct hit at the three 
specified fields of activity is the sig- 
nificance and trend it may indicate 
as to a possible government attitude 


(Continued on Page 22 
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TWO KNOWN WINNERS 
Hugh Wiley’s “Wildcat” 
The Willard Battery 


BACK OF THEM BOTH... 
THE POWER OF THE POST 


Wipcar counts it a lucky day when he and his mas- 
cot, Lady Luck, contrive to keep two jumps ahead of 
trouble. And many a Post reader counts it a lucky day 
when a tale of the adventures of this intrepid pair ap- 
pears in The Saturday Evening Post. 

For the Post makes its characters real personalities. 


They live in the memories of Post readers. 


THE WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
HAS AUTHORIZED THIS STATEMENT: 


This power works for advertisers as well as for authors. 


Post readers sit down and leaf straight through the 
“The first national advertisement of 


magazine. As they look to the fiction for entertainment, 
the articles for information, they depend on the adver- 
tisements for news of things to buy. For instance, 
Willard Storage Battery advertisements have appeared 
in Post pages for 18 years. Willard experts check and re- 
check their batteries. And they are just as careful in check- 


Willard Batteries appeared in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post in 1915. Using The 
Saturday Evening Post as the foundation 
of our advertising for the past 18 years, 
it has been our experience that Post ad- 
vertising does two things—creates new 


on our 35,000 dealers. Willard dealers, 
like all business men, believe in the Post 
for effective advertising. They agree with 
us that our sales success is due in great 
part to the reader-customers who put 
their faith in our advertising 
because they see it in The 


Saturday Evening Post.” 


ing and re-checking the effectiveness of their advertising. customers, and exerts a strong influence 


THE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REPUTATION TO AUTHORS AND LIFE TO THEIR CHARACTERS IS 
THE SAME POWER THAT GIVES NATIONAL REPUTATION TO ADVERTISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TRADE 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


sg 
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AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 
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A Happy New Year for Advertisers 


The national advertising field is 
prepared to celebrate the advent of a 
hew year with enthusiasm and sin- 
cerity. Conditions are better in 
many ways than a year ago, and the 
outlook for 1934 is decidedly im- 
proved. Advertising should have a 
better chance to make good during 
the coming twelve months than for 
a long time. 

The continued revival of business 
seems to be clearly indicated for 
1934. Without debating various 
phases of the governmental program, 
the immediate effect of NRA wage 
increases, of distribution of funds 
tor relief, of the PWA and the CWA, 
has been to increase buying power, to 
stimulate retail sales, and hence to 
make a better market for the na- 
tional advertiser to shoot at. 

At the same time, it is evident 
that world trade is recovering, and 
that a sound basis has been laid for 
improvement in other’ countries. 
Even though the rate of progress at 
home and abroad may be slower than 
some would like, the fact that pro- 
gress is being made is the important 
thing. Enterprise and courage are 
created by the realization that we 
are on the way up and out. 

Advertising itself has been under 
fire for some time at Washington and 
elsewhere, but ADVERTISING AGE be- 
lieves that out of it all will come 
greater respect for advertising, and 
a more general agreement that the 
small volume of objectionable copy 
which tends to reduce public confi- 


dence must be controlled. We hope 
it will be through the action of the 
advertising business, but some way 
or other this control will be estab- 
lished, making advertising more val- 
uable and worth while for all. 

The discussions of advertising 
problems which have marked the 
past year’s activities of the leading 
advertising associations have been a 
valuable contribution to progress. 
The function of frank criticism is 
becoming better understood, and 
those who offer constructive ideas 
for the betterment of advertising are 
now being welcomed, instead of 
shushed. That way lies progress. 

While 1933 has been a year of diffi- 
culties, and while 1934 will have its 
obstacles to be overcome, no one in- 
terested in advertising can look back 
without feeling that a real advance 
has been made, and without having 
strong confidence both in the im- 
provement of business and in the ex- 
pansion of advertising in 1934. 

And because the interest of adver- 
tising men is as keenly developed in 
behalf of better advertising as it is 
for more advertising, ADVERTISING 
AGE believes that standards will be 
higher in 1934, and consequently a 
bigger dollar’s worth of advertising 
value will be delivered to advertisers. 

Advertisers have good _ reason, 
therefore, to join in the holiday cele- 
bration and in preparations for a new 
year which should be successful and 
prosperous. 


Is the Tugwell Bill an Administra- 
tion Measure? 


One of the arguments in favor of 
the Tugwell bill most strongly urged 
by its advocates is that it is an ad- 
ministration measure, sponsored by 
President Roosevelt, who in the pres- 
ent state of affairs in Washington 
can have just about anything he 
wants. 

The bill was prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Secre- 
tary Wallace made the statement in 
his annual report that the measure 
was drawn at the direction of the 
President. While the chief execu- 
tive has not made a direct statement 
on the subject, Mrs. Roosevelt has 
been quoted as enthusiastically in 
favor of the bill. 

President Roosevelt is a master in 
the analysis of public psychology, 
and we believe that he has been both 
interested and impressed by the ex- 
tent and the vigor of the opposition 
to the Tugwell bill. While the op- 
position expressed in the advertising 
and business press might have been 
expected and discounted in advance, 
it must have been significant to him 
to note the general criticism of the 


measure in the newspapers of the 
country. Even those which usually 
lean toward the left have been less 
enthusiastically for it than might 
have been predicted. 

Senator Copeland, chairman of the 
committee which is in charge of the 
bill, says frankly that it will have 
to be amended before it can be re- 
ported. Many of its opponents will 
be satisfied with amendments which 
correct the more glaring defects 
which it contains. But unless Presi- 
dent Roosevelt comes out strongly in 
favor of its enactment, the bill can 
be defeated. 

In view of current experiences of 
advertisers with regulation of all 
kinds, and the evidence which has 
been presented that regulation in 
most cases is based on literal inter- 
pretations which allow little scope 
for advertising effectiveness, the ef- 
forts of advertisers should be di- 
rected to complete elimination of 
provisions which would put control 
of food, drug and cosmetics adver- 
tising in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Information 
forAdvertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any 
national advertiser or advertising 
agency from the companies sponsor- 
ing them, or through ADVERTISING 
AGE. 


No. 517. The Influence of Magazine 
Makeup and Related Selling in the 
Reduction of Advertising Visibility 
and Reading Costs. 

A very interesting brochure which 
analyzes the findings of Daniel 
Starch on visibility and reading 
costs for McCall’s for the periods of 
April to September, 1932, and Octo- 
ber, 1932, to March, 1933. The first 
ond after that move. The effect of 
the new plan of makeup is demon- 
period covers publication before Mc- 
Call’s was departmentalized, the sec- 
strated through numerous charts. 


418. A Million Women with Mil- 
lions to Spend. 


“We have a million women look- 
ing for bargains—what have you to 
sell?” this booklet published for 
Fawcett women’s group, comprising 
Hollywood, Screen Book, Screen 
Play and True Confessions asks. 
The booklet analyzes rates, quotes 
the experience of advertisers in the 
publications, and presents facts of 
interest to advertisers selling to 
women. 


No. 508. The Dellegram, June, 1933. 


This issue of The Dellegram, house 
organ for Dell Publishing Company, 
contains the second “Survey of 
Beauty,” presenting much valuable 
information gleaned from question- 
naires to Modern Magazine readers 
asking their cosmetic brand and price 
preferences. An interesting feature 
is a comparison with the results 
shown by the first survey, made six 
months previously. 


No. 536. Up-to-date Facts About the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A tabulation, in booklet form, of 
salient features about the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Includes a discussion 
of circulation, editorial content, helps 
to advertisers, etc. 


No. 528. Proof—Advertising Can Be 
Effective in the High Places. 
Results of a study of advertising 

effectiveness, conducted among its 
subscribers by Business Week. The 
book points out how advertising 
makes a sales story stick and how 
it builds preference for the adver- 
tiser’s goods. Particularly valuable 
for the light it throws on so-called 
institutional and other business ad- 
vertising, the effectiveness of which 
cannot be gauged by coupon returns 
or direct sales. 


No. 468. Fadeless Publicity. 


An interesting presentation show- 
ing the wide variety of sizes, designs 
and colors in which enameled iron 
signs may be secured, and the uses to 
which they may be put. Also in- 
cludes details on cost, method of 
production, and full color showings 
of signs made by Ingram-Richardson 
Manufacturing Company, by whom 
the book is published. 


No. 507. Hearst’s International Com- 
bined with Cosmopolitan. 


A most unusual volume of over 460 
pages, printed in usual book format 
by Yale University Press, designed 
to portray graphically the amount 
and scope of the editorial material 
appearing in each issue of Cosmopol- 
itan Magazine. This book, perhaps 
a third larger than the average nov- 
el contains the editorial material 
appearing in the July issue of Cos- 
mopolitan. 


No. 487. Wings to Words. 


Published by Rapid Electrotype 
Company, Cincinnati, this book 
treating of the uses, purposes, and 
methods of making mats, electro- 
types, etc., is a worthy addition to 
the advertising man’s library. The 
book is interestingly written and is 
likewise a good example of fine book 
printing. 


CAN MAGIC HAVE CAUSED HIS DISAPPEARANCE? 


Where's Karl? There's o liner due 
along in @ minute.” 


—, 


a 


—Ballyhoo, 


Voice of the Advertiser 


This Advertising 
Gets Unique Results 


To the Editor: If your readers en- 
joy advertisements that are interest- 
ing and, withal, resultful—cast your 


ut Lune heons>) 


b, 
O Ihey Whisper ato 


now CLOSSON'S 
has a Budget 
Department 


eye on the attached series we are 
producing for our client, the A. B. 
Closson Jr. Company. 


Shortly after releasing “Do They 
Whisper at Your Luncheons?” a cus- 
tomer appeared, advertisement in 
hand, and attempted to purchase the 
odd (?) claw foot table shown in 
the illustration! 

SELLS STITEs, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Frankfort Illustration 
Creates Mild Furore 


To the Editor: The illustration 
you gave of our nice new window 
cards in your recent issue has at- 
tracted wide attention here. 

The agent of the Erie Lithograph- 
ing & Printing Company, Erie, Pa., 
in Louisville, C. V. Nunemacher of 
the Nunemacher Company Advertis- 
ing, threw four flip-flaps when he 
saw this picture. He had _ scored 
over the Courier-Journal Job Print- 
ing Company, which turned out our 
window cutouts in fourteen colors 
and gold and silver bronze. 

We thank you for this fine notice. 
ADVERTISING AGE is regularly read in 
this department. We count on it for 
official information regarding the 
changing laws on advertising of liq- 
uor in the various states. 

GreorGE H. DOUGHERTY, 
Frankfort Distilleries, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Growing Strength of 
Labor Is Pointed Out 


To the Editor: Perhaps your suc- 
cess with the young ADVERTISING AGE 
will incline you to see in this a 
thought worth passing on. i ok 

The new deal seems to have left 
most of the face cards in the hands 
of organized labor. The papers of 
the trade unions are getting stronger, 
bigger, better as advertising med- 
iums. And a lot of us are revising 


budgets to accommodate this devel- 
opment. 
sults. 
A few weeks ago I set up my 
periodic howl because the Colorado 
Labor Advocate had failed to give 


Some of us are getting re- 


me the usual choice position I had 
become accustomed to receiving 
week after week. A polite young 
lady came around to pacify me. |] 
was told they were sorry, etc., but 
the staff had been so busy putting 
new names on the mailing list that 
somehow they slipped. 

I asked some questions about these 
new names, and found that a regular 
epidemic of unionization is in prog. 
ress. And every new union card 
means a new subscriber to the Labor 
Advocate, and each new subscriber 
usually means somebody got a job 
or else feels more secure in a job 
now. 

This sort of thing is happening all 
over the country. Labor union mem- 
bers are class conscious, zealously 
so. They don’t lose what they have 
gained; they go out and gain more, 
in fact. Advertisers may find that 
it is time to forget personal inhibi- 
tions, when necessary, and give real 
consideration to good “buys” in the 
labor press. 


Henry W. Hoven, 
Advertising Counsel, Denver, Colo. 
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We Try Our Best, 
but We Need Help 


To the Editor: You have among 
your readers a frail, emaciated and 
horribly repressed young artist who 
comes down from his studio every 
week to our office to look at the back 
page of your honorable paper. 

For three weeks running now he 
has returned to his work a broken 
man. 


Our psychoanalyst has at last dis- 
covered the reason for this utter lack 
of the joy of life on his part. 


Where, oh where, Mr. ADVERTISING 
AGE, are the lovely pictures of fem- 
inine pulchritude in the semi-alto- 
gether? 

If you are at all interested in keep- 
ing our artist from going stark mad, 
kindly liven up the back page with 
a few shapely limbs and Mae Westian 
torsos. 

GusTAv MARX, 

Gustav Marx Advertising Agency, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Barnes Recalls Use 


of Two Networks 

To the Editor: In the Dec. 16 is- 
sue of ADVERTISING AGE in “Last Min- 
ute News Flashes,” you mention the 
fact that Lucky Strike will sponsor 
the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
presentations and that this is the 
first time in commercial broadcast- 
ing that both networks of the NBC 
have been used. 

Please bear with us if we seem to 
take issue with this statement, since 
the Armstrong Cork Company broad- 
cast Armstrong Quaker Rug _ pro- 
grams from October, 1929, to Decem- 
ber, 1930, over both the Blue and 
Red networks. 

A. K. BARNEs, 
Director of Advertising and Merchan- 
dising, Armstrong Cork Company, 

Lancaster, Pa. 
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1933 


December 30, 1933 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Ce 


‘he First of January 
1929 opened upon just about the 
best of all possible worlds. Busi- 
ness was good. Everybody had a 
job. Our oracles assured us we 
were on the eve of unprecedented 
opportunity. The country kept its 
ear on the ticker and its eye on the 
closing prices. Money poured into 
Wall Street in tidal waves and new 
wealth washed back over the land. 
Our biggest names were money 
names, and smart fellows were 
reckoned by paper profits. Some 
business men spent more time on their brokers 
than on their business. All of us were going to 
be rich, with two cars in every garage. Want 
was to be wiped out like a naughty word. 
Everything was bigger and better, with never 
a thought of a Big Bad Bear. . . . Then came 
October and the crash. 

Between 1929 and 1934 lies a deep river of 
experience, of incredible change and unimagin- 
able difference. Wall Street has shrunken to a 
shadow. Most of the big money and big names 
have been swept away in four years of economic 
attrition. The smart fellows proved not so 
smart. A large part of our 1929 new wealth 
became waste paper. Most of our old estimates 
have altered. In the long, sickening, snowball- 
ing decline most institutions lost stature. 

And in the field of business, most of our 
former firsts have failed to hold their place. 

Was your business in 1933 even with 1929? 

Well, ours was—ahead, in fact! 


W. MAKE this statement not boast- 
fully—but gratefully and significantly. Because 
the past four years have proved that this news- 
paper is so fundamentally right in its essential 
idea, in its function and service, that hard 
times have helped it, not hurt it! 

The News interests more people, satisfies 
more readers than it did in 1929—about 
200,000 more each weekday and 500,000 more 
on Sunday. Circulations have gone up every 
year since 1929, and every month in 1933 
except May. 

With less money to spend, more people have 
preferred to buy this newspaper! 

And with less money to spend, more adver- 
tisers have preferred to spend more of their 
money in this newspaper. 

News advertising gained in 1930, gained in 
1931, declined in 1932, but has gone up every 
month in 1933 since March. Our total 1933 
linage exceeds 1932 by about 600,000 lines— 


220 East 42ND StreET, New York + Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 


and exceeds 1929 by more than 
1,500,000 lines! 


A NEW economic sun is 


. - 2 rising over 1934. The fever of fear 


has cooled down, confidence has 
come back. The easy money 
mirage no longer beckons over a 
happy horizon. We hope less for 
ourselves, more for others. We 
have come to be our brother’s 
keeper that we may keep our- 
selves. The greater good of the 
greatest number is now seen to be 
the guaranty of good times, better business. 
Necessity, as well as legislation, has brought us 
closer to a real, working Christianity than ever 
before. 

A tremendous effort is being made to 
make farming a better business. Competitive 
price cutting no longer comes out of the hide 
of the worker, and the minimum wage pro- 
vision is making vast new markets. Children 
have been freed that more adults may work. 
Chiseling is looked upon, as criminal, not 
clever. Millions more have incomes again, are 
able to buy once more. Banks are in better con- 
dition, no longer suffering from suspicion. 
Bond prices are up, as are most commodities. 
Automobile sales in 1933 were about 36% 
ahead of 1932, look better for 1934. Retail 
trade was up everywhere in December. Repeal 
is going to lift some of the tax load. 

It’s time to get going again. 

It’s time for some of that much mentioned 
“rugged individualism” in business planning 
and selling—instead of sheepish hesitation over 
general conditions! It’s time to ask people to 
buy things. How do you know they won’t? 


For FIRMS that are going somewhere 
in a sales way in 1934, we recommend the New 
York City market—with more people with 
more money than anywhere else on earth just 
now. Least hurt by the depression, New York 
will be most helped by the rise. 

And rather obviously we recommend The 
News. The paper that has done the best job for 
itself and its advertisers in the past four years 
will do the best job in 1934. 

With more than 1,450,000 circulation daily, 
and over 2,000,000 Sunday—The News alone 
gives you majority coverage of the market. 

The small page makes advertising more 
seen. The convenient size paper makes it more 
read. And it costs less—a lot less! 

May we reserve some space for you in 1934? 


eTHEINEWS 


York's Picture Newspaper 
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MALT-0-EGG 10 
SEEK SALES IN 
GOTHAM MARKET 


Rapid Extension of Advertis- 
ing Is Planned 


New York, Dec. 28.—Advertising | 
of Malt-o-Egg to appear in six met-| 
ropolitan newspapers next week will | 
exemplify principles urged upon ad-_ 
vertisers by Raymond Levy, execu- 
tive vice-president of Thomas M.| 
Bowers Advertising Agency, to avoid 
further public ridicule, loss of effi-| 
ciency and threatened outside con- 
trol over advertising. 

The initial campaign, placed by 
this agency, will run eight weeks. It 
is constructed around a new pack- | 
age design, and is carried out in dis-| 
play cards and folders, as well as 
newspaper copy, with the aim of| 
quickly identifying the product and | 
label. 

For years, Malt-o-Egg has been 
sold as an ethical product in a plain 
looking can. In setting out to cap- 
ture a wider market, the Titman 
Food Products Corporation, which ac- 
quired it a year ago, carried on ex- 
tensive research in preparation for 
the change in the method of distri- 
bution. 

“When it comes to a health food,” 
the company told dealers this week 
in an announcement included with 
copies of the initial series of news- 
paper advertisements, “people don’t 
trifle with a few pennies if they 
know the facts about what is being 
offered them.” 


To Extend Territory 


This message and proofs of the 
advertisements were mailed to 15,000 
dealers in New York, exclusive of) 
chain stores. Later on, other terri- 
tories will be opened, Chicago and 
the middle west being the next on 
the schedule. Boston will be entered 
during the opening campaign in New 
York. 

By Easter, the firm expects the 
product to have intensive enough 
distribution to enable use of radio 
and car cards. In the meantime, | 
the limited appropriation will be em- 


ployed in newspapers. Continuing 
the establishment of distributive 
channels further westward, it plans 
to enter national magazines in about 
a year. 

At least one insertion will be run 
each week and in some, two a week 
during the first series in local news- 
papers. A second series is now be- 
ing prepared to follow immediately. 

Malt-o-Egg comes to a market in 
which there are some 100 or more 
malt products, according to Mr. 
Levy. Its maintained price is 45 
cents a pound against from 25 to 37 
cents for most of the others. Stress 
will be laid upon the quality of the 
product, since this is deemed essen- 
tial in a health food. 


Conduct Many Tests 

The quality idea is expressed as 
the “vital plus” with an asterisk, 
which appears in each piece of copy 
leading up to a climax in one of the 
early advertisements devoted en- 
tirely to the subject, “vital plus,” 
meaning that only by balancing the 
best of all ingredients can the ulti- 
mate health benefits be produced. 
The vitamin content is treated inci- 
dentally. 

To start with, tests were con- 
ducted on six different cans in eleven 
stores. The Vitapack process con- 
tainer, the same as used by Mc- 
Laughlin’s coffee, carrying a label 
design by Bowers, proved best from 
three standpoints: eye appeal, re- 
quests to see the can and actual 
sales. 

Another interesting test being 
made in connection with the cam- 
paign is to determine whether men 
or women make the best demonstra- 
tors. In the week before Christmas, 
men showed better results than 
women, quite contrary to the as- 
sumption that women are most 
suited to food demonstrations. Re- 
sults of this test in a number of de- 
partment stores in Newark, Long 
Island and Brooklyn, however, are 
not conclusive, the agency declares. 


Use Restrained Copy 


Already 4,600 stores have stocked 
the product despite the fact that a 
relatively small sales force has been 
employed. Many dealers, seeing the 
first series of advertisements, or- 
dered direct, others from salesmen. 
The number comprises independent 
and chain organizations, including 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company and Whelan’s Drug Stores. 

Initial copy of 1,000 lines is not 
in the form of an introduction, but 


BEGINS INTENSIVE DRIVE FOR SALES 


Vilapae 


PROCES 


the opening of “a new chapter in 
joyous health.” A magazine effect 
is obtained by the reproduction 
method in which solid blacks and 
whites are used in shadings. 

A group of characters, selected to 
represent the ordinary, healthy fam- 
ily, appears throughout the series. 
Their happy expressions carry out 
the theme, frequently repeated in the 
copy, suggesting the pleasantness of 
the beverage. 

The copy is written with restraint, 
in keeping with Mr. Levy’s belief 
that plain facts and truthfulness lend 
convincing strength to advertising. 


Carroll Rheinstrom 


Heads Romance Group 


Carroll Rheinstrom has been placed 
in charge of the Romance Group by 
Macfadden Publications, New York. 
He succeeds Richard Silvester, re- 
signed, who will be associated with 
True Story as salesman. 

Mr. Rheinstrom will relinquish 
his duties as promotion manager of 
Liberty, but will remain as _ vice- 
president of the Liberty Publishing 
Corporation and will serve the maga- 
zine in a consulting and advisory 
capacity. The change will be effec- 
tive Jan. 20. 


Shepard Heads Radio 
Code Authority 


John Shepard, president of the 
Yankee network, Boston, officer of 
the Shepard Stores, Boston and 
Providence, and second vice-president 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, will be chairman of the code 
authority for the broadcasting in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Shepard acted as special in- 
dustry advisor to the NRA in the 
writing of the code. 


Utilities Announce 


Better Copy Contest 


Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation has announced its annual 
“better copy” contest, open to all 
members, and embracing advertising 
published between Jan. 1 and Dec. 
31, 1933. 

All entries should be sent to Louis 
D. Gibbs, 182 Tremont St., Boston. 
Mr. Gibbs is chairman of the better 
copy committee. 


Stafford Named Editor 


Roger B. Stafford, for the past 
twelve years on the editorial staff of 
National Petroleum News, has been 
appointed managing editor of Super 
Service Station, a monthly magazine 
published by the Irving-Cloud Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. 


Col. Wm. Ward Dies 


Col. William Ward, 74, for 40 years 
editor of the East Mississippi Times, 
died at a hospital in Meridian, Miss., 
Dec. 22. He was several times presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Press Asso- 
ciation. 


Appoints Schnabel 
E. B. Fritz, publisher of The Paper 
Industry, Chicago, has announced the 
appointment of L. D. Schnabel as 
eastern manager, with headquarters 
at 18 E. 41st St., New York. 
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FIND NEW USES — 
FOR MAYONNAISE 


New York, Dec. 28.—The 1934 ad- 
vertising of mayonnaise manufac- 
turers may stress the use of this pro- 
duct in many new forms, tying up 
with research results obtained by the 
Mayonnaise Institute which would 
expand the market by promoting use 
of the product in cooking, it is indi- 
cated here. 

Mayonnaise heretofore has been 
used principally for sandwiches and 
salads. The Mayonnaise Institute 
this week announced that extended 
experiments just completed show 
that mayonnaise can be used success- 
fully in cooking many hot dishes. 
The egg and oil content are ingred- 
ients used in most cooking in some 
form, the institute pointed out. 

Other probable tie-up advertising 
appeals are that mayonnaise greatly 
increases the flavor, color and rich- 
ness of dishes being prepared and in 
many instances is more economical 
than the same ingredients added 
separately. In some cases, vege- 
table and animal fats can be elimi- 
nated altogether when mayonnaise is 
used, according to the institute. 


Department Ends Work 


The home economics and educa- 
tional departments of the Mayon- 
naise Institute, Inc., will cease to 
function Jan. 1, and the remaining 
organization will then become exclu- 
sively a code authority. 

Discontinuance of these depart- 
ments is due to lack of appropriation 
for the ensuing year. They were 
active in finding new uses and 
spreading such information, includ- 
ing new recipes, among housewives. 
Manufacturers occasionally coordi- 
nated their advertising appeals with 
the educational and research develop- 
ments. 

During the past year, the research 
and educational work was under- 
written by Kraft-Phenix Cheese Cor- 


| poration and Best Foods, Inc. 


Form New Agency 


Ralph B. Holloway, for several 
years salesman for Teachenor-Bart- 
berger Engraving Company, Kansas 
City, and Jack H. Miller, former ad- 
vertising manager for the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, Minneapo- 
lis, have formed the Holloway-Miller 
Advertising Agency, with offices at 
600 Grand Ave. Temple, Kansas City. 


Entertains Children 


The annual Christmas party of the 
Pittsburgh Advertising Club, held 
Dec. 26, this year was turned into a 
frolic for 75 under-privileged chil- 
dren. 


Markets Aerolater 


The Norge Corporation, electric re- 
frigeration, has announced its new 
“aerolator,” a winter air conditioner 
for homes, stores and offices. 


“LIQUOR-FOOD” 
COPY ALLOWED 
IN DRY STATES 


Ohio and Michigan Join Wet 
Ranks 


New York, Dec. 28.—Restaurant, 
hotel and club advertising referring 
to the serving of wines and liquors 
in connection with meals will be per. 
mitted in all states, Postmaster John 
J. Kiely of New York advised the 
New York Times this week after sub. 
mitting the question to the solicitor 
for the Post Office Department. 

The question had been raised as to 
whether such copy should be kept 
out of dry states as is straight liquor 
advertising, which has been replated 
out of papers going to dry areas by 
New York papers because of the 
Reed amendment. 

Liquor-with-meals advertising will 
be accepted for mailing to all states 
“unless and until otherwise di- 
rected,” Postmaster Kiely said. 

Newspaper executives welcomed 
the official advice, since replating 
pages containing the numerous small 
restaurant advertisements on pages 
other than those containing liquor 
copy, would have added greatly to 
the extra routine necessitated by the 
old amendment. 


Ohio Now Wet 


Cleveland, O., Dec. 28.—Liquor 
copy has not yet appeared in Cleve- 
land newspapers although sale of in- 
toxicating beverages has been legal- 
ized in drug stores under temporary 
60-day permits granted by the state 
commission. The list of permits 
granted is being increased daily. 

To date drug stores have been con- 
tent to publicize their products in 
window displays and store signs. 
Until hotels and restaurants are 
granted licenses, very little liquor 
copy is expected. 


State Takes Charge 


Detroit, Mich., Dec. 28.—Under 
provisions of the liquor control bill 
signed by Gov. Comstock, all liquor 
and wine to be sold in Michigan will 
be purchased by the liquor control 
commission, and all sales will be 
made through a system of state 
stores to be established by the com- 
mission, or through specially desig- 
nated merchants. One store will be 
opened for each 75,000 population. 

Merchants licensed by the state 
will not be permitted to make a di- 
rect profit on sales, but will be paid 
a sum for their efforts not to exceed 
$1,200 annually. Prices will be fixed 
by the commission. The matter of 
“drinks by the glass” will be left to 
local option of individual communi- 
ties, 

Brewers of beer stronger than 3.2, 
however, will be permitted to sell 
and deliver their products directly 
to homes, rather than being forced 
to carry on that operation through 
distributors as was the case before 
institution of the new law. 

Inasmuch as no state stores have 
yet been opened, or liquor merchants 
appointed, no advertising of local 
distilleries or wineries appeared in 
Detroit this week. New advertising 
created by passage of the liquor law 
has thus far been limited to an- 
nouncements by breweries that they 
were now ready to deliver stronger 
beer to homes. First state stores, it 
is expected, will be opened some 
time next week, and newspapers an- 
ticipate receiving copy from distil- 
leries and wineries to be placed at 
that time. 


Is Advertising Manager 


L. R. Breen has been appointed 
national advertising manager of the 
Conn., 


Bridgeport, Post and Tele- 


gram. 
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December 30, 1933 ADVERTISING AGE 7 


YOUR GOODS ARE THERE...YOUR DEALERS ARE THERE 


ortuntty is here 


Is your Advertising There? 


ERE is a market with greater buying power than that of Eighty-six per cent of Country Gentleman families own auto- 
all cities of 100,000 and over in the country! Bigger than mobiles; 70% own homes. On the foundation of 1,650,000 such 
our entire foreign trade in any year. Buying power worth going __reader-families, this magazine every month builds anew its genu- 


after specifically. ine personal interest, its reader confidence and its specific adver- 
It is concentrated in those retail centers where people living  tising appeal. 

in towns under 10,000 do their buying. It contributes 40 cents The way to influence this 40% of our national market is simple, 

to every dollar of America’s total retail volume. economical, vividly clear. Use the basic sales-power of this one 


For many national advertisers this still remains the biggest specific magazine. Advertise to the millions of Country Gentleman 
under-developed market in the domestic field. No tariff or geo- _ readers, the families who buy most and who do most to influence 
graphic barriers bar the way. Every one who trades here lives what other families buy. 

“just around the corner” from dealers who can supply every need. To use the power of twelve full-page advertisements in 
Country Gentleman—one full page every month 
for a year—costs only 3% cents per family. 


eer A pos ees Ses ae 
Maxe Your Aves BALANCE, wire! 
Saces OpporRTUNITY — oo: 


The annual wants and requirements of 
these people are an important opportunity 
for additional sales and profit — and most 
of the best customers look to Country | fo NATIONAL RETAIL PURCHASES 60 . ° ° 
Gentleman for information and advice. : ; 


Country Gentleman is edited expressly for 


eS 


PLACES UNDER 10,000 PLACES 10,000 AND OVER 


If your product is one that most families 


the worth-while people in places under a F Hees dial 
, | a can use or enjoy... Coun entleman 
10,000 population — the bankers, mer ad 8.1% COUNTRY GENTLEMAN plus’ E J y 7 


should be one of the first three maga- 


chants, the better farmers, educators, pro- : {38.99 COUNTRY GENTLEMAN plus Ask 
fessional men —their wives and families. SABC taren eee eee 


CounTRY GENTLEMAN 


FAMILY COUNSELOR TO MORE THAN 5,900,000 PEOPLE 
Key to 40% of National Sales Potential 


zines in your advertising plan. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY * PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND + DETROIT » NEW YORK* SAN FRANCISCO 
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HARD-HITTING 
DODGE COPY TO 


1 


BE CONTINUED 


1934 Campaign to Follow 
Style Set This Year 


Detroit, Mich., Dec. 28.—On the 
theory that showmanship and action 
win over genius and artistry with 98 
per cent of the people in the mass 
market, Dodge Brothers Corporation 
will continue in 1934 to pack action, 
thrills and drama into its advertis- 
ing. Dramatic headlines, striking 
photographic illustrations and force- 
ful, animated copy will tell the com- 
pany’s sales story during the year of 
its twentieth anniversary. 

Following a cartoon-type teaser 
campaign which has been running in 
an impressive list of dailies for the 
past two weeks, Dodge will fire the 
first gun of the 1934 drive with large 
space in New York dailies during the 
week of the Auto Show there, declar- 
ing that “again Dodge scoops the 
field with bigger, faster and more 
rugged models!” 

The new line will consist of two 
sixes, of different wheelbases. The 
cars will be longer, roomier and 
more powerful. They will be of im- 
proved design and will include an im- 
pressive list of engineering innova- 
tions, many details of which the 
company has not yet released for 
publication. 


More Emphasis 


The “show down” plan of Dodge 
advertising will be followed through 
with even more emphasis in 1934 
than it was this year. According to 
the plan, prospects are continuously 
asked to compare specified, enumer- 
ated style and engineering details in 


pe on 
Vd a ee 
7, 1 CAN HARDLY BE- 
3 


LIEVE IT! SOTHE mew 
DODGE WILLHAVE 
THE NEW TYPE OF 

WHEEL SUSPENSION 
AND A PERFECTED 

VENTILATION 
system / 


“4 


| EVERY ONE SEEMS TO BE TALKING ABOUT DODGE 


YES = AND CONFIDENTIALLY- 
THE 1934 DODGE witt 
WAVE ALOT MORE. ano \ 
STILL SELL FOR JUST A ‘2 
FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN 
THE Lowest-priceo cars! | 


Typical copy in the newspaper teaser campaign which is preceding 
formal announcement of the new Dodge. Other pieces in the series 
show balloons coming up from open sewers, shipwrecked mariners 
discussing the new models, etc. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., is in charge. 


the Dodge with those in competitive 
automobiles, on the theory that 
“showdown” will act to Dodge’s ad- 
vantage. 

Starting with the auto show edi- 
tion of the Saturday Evening Post, a 
consistent magazine campaign, em- 
ploying approximately 25 publica- 
tions, will be launched. Among 
those to be used are Collier's, Lib- 
erty, Literary Digest, American 
Weekly, American Magazine, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Country Gentleman 
and Popular Mechanics. 

Advertising in the weekly field will 
incorporate frequent double spreads. 
That in women’s magazines will be 
characterized by testimonial -type 
copy, featuring endorsements of fa- 


1933 Linease Records 


of Women’s Magazines 


As reported by the Publishe 


rs’ Information Bureau, Inc. 


PAGES REVENUE 
MAGAZINES 1933 1932 % 1933 1932 % 
1. Parents’ Magazine 361 325 11% Gain | $ 483,180 $ 372,597 30% Gain 
2. Woman’s Home Comp. 692 674 2% Gain 6,212,343 6,727,186 7% Loss 
3. McCall’s 709 702 1% Gain 5,745,490 6,273,788 8% Loss 
4. Delineator 456 461 1% Loss 3,516,730 4,051,915 13% Loss 
5. Ladies’ Home Journal 765 793 3% Loss 7,249,584 8,141,937 11% Loss 
6. Good Housekeeping 1110 1254 11% Loss 6,810,104 7,811,027 13% Loss 
7. Pictorial Review 261 318 18% Loss 1,903,832 2,663,595 28% Loss 
8. True Story 492 688 28% Loss 2,188,070 3,153,045 30% Loss 


December figures are not yet available for ‘‘Vogue’’ 
and 13% 


eleven-month lineage records show a 17% 


and 
loss, 


‘‘Harper’s Bazaar,’’ 
respectively. Two 


but their 
small-town 


circulation magazines, ‘‘Household’’ and ‘‘Needlecraft,’’ show gains in lineage, but neither 
of them equals the record of ‘‘The Parents’ Magazine.”’ 


The Reas 
PARENTS” 


on for the 


MAGAZINE'S 


SUCCESS 


The Parents’ Magazine goes only to the 


ing homes. It is not a fiction magazine 


housewives interested in the problems of their children and their homes. 


more than 300,000 readers are forming 
their lives. 


mothers of growing children in expand- 
but, rather, a service magazine, read by 
Its 
brand-buying habits for the balance of 


More and more alert advertisers, as the record indicates, are using 


The Parents’ Magazine because they recognize it as The Market of Greatest 


Buying Expectancy. 


walt 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


114 EAST THIRTY SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


mous celebrities. In the magazine 
field, Dodge plans to reach approxi- 
mately 36,000,000 readers. 


Radio, Outdoor to Be Used 


Radio spot announcements will be 
used during the introduction period, 
and again when the buying season is 
on. It is planned to use a sufficient 
number of stations to bring the 
Dodge voice within reach of approxi- 
mately every receiving set in the 
country. Other local advertising will 
include use of outdoor posters, which 
will be offered dealers at announce- 
ment time and during the buying 
season. 

At the regional meeting for the 
sales staff of this vicinity held here, 
it was revealed that extensive con- 
sumer research had preceded design- 
ing of the new models. An inde- 
pendent bureau was retained which 
went directly to the motoring public 
and asked opinions relative to 
features of motor car design, and, 
according to officials’ delineation of 
the results, the combined opinions of 
the majority of those persons inter- 
viewed are expressed in the new 
models. 

Describing the strategy to be em- 
ployed in 1934 advertising, E. J. 
Poag, director of merchandising and 
advertising, said: 


To Sell Car as Unit 


“We're going to sell the whole car. 
We're going to sell all of the out- 
standing units in the car and the 
significance of these units to the pub- 
lic. We shall not be led astray be- 
cause some one gets excited about 
some particular unit in the car. At 
the moment the whole world is 
thinking in terms of one certain fea- 
ture which has been announced to 
you today as one of the many fea- 
tures of the new Dodge Six. But 
this is only one unit of superiority in 
the new Dodge. Dodge advertising 
will recognize this and emphasize 
many Dodge superiorities.” 

Mr. Poag’s reference was to the 
principle of individual wheel suspen- 
sion, which will be found in the new 
Dodge, although it will be exploited 
under another name. A new venti- 
lation system, which likewise will be 
titled with a name to distinguish it 
from competitive ventilating systems, 
will also be found in the new cars. 

Among the sales promotional ve- 
hicles which Dodge will employ are 
the company’s house organ, “Dodge 
Business Builder,” trade  publica- 
tions, sound movies, and salesmen’s 
organizations, such as the “Master 
Salesmen’s Club,” and the “Top 100 
Salesmen’s Club.” 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Dodge agency. 


Inc., is the 


Start Business Bureau 


A bureau of business research has 
been organized and established in 
connection with the college of com- 
merce and business administration at 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. 


CALLS RIGHT OF 
FREE PRESS AID 
TO ADVERTISERS 


Chicago, Dec. 28.—That advertisers 
have the right of free and untram- 
meled expression under the constitu- 
tional guarantees of a free press and 
free speech is the interesting sugges- 
tion which has been made by Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune. 

His statements on this subject 
have been interpreted to mean that 
no law aimed at control of advertis- 
ing could be enforced if advertisers 
saw fit to invoke the constitutional 
guarantees on freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. 

W. J. Byrnes, manager of publicity 
of the Tribune, recently mailed a 
letter to advertisers and agencies call- 
ing attention to an address of Col. 
McCormick, and making the follow- 
ing comment: 

“In referring to the restraint 
placed by the local administrator of 
the NRA upon the Lynn Clothing 
Company as a result of certain ad- 
vertisements run by that company, 
Col. McCormick states: 

“In this instance the tailor was a 
publisher and his right, which was 
infringed, was the right of free 
press.’ 


Constitutional Guarantee 


“The advertising profession, which 
in its dependence upon a free press 
for successful employment has an 
immediate interest in the present 
fight for the freedom of the press, 
has its own constitutional guarantees 
of freedom of expression and publi- 
eation which it can advance vigor- 
ously, both in opposing tyrannous 
legislation and in resisting tyrannous 
laws in the courts.” 

In discussing the matter with 
ADVERTISING AGE, Mr. Byrnes made 
the following supplementary com- 
ment: 

“Our lawyers tell us that Col. Mc- 
Cormick’s use of the words ‘free 
press’ is correct in a broad sense, but 
that the more proper terminology 
would be to define the right as one 
of freedom of speech, which ordinar- 
ily means the right of a member of 
the public to express his opinion 
either in writing or orally. 

“The term ‘freedom of the press’ 
ordinarily refers to the rights of the 
institution known as the ‘press.’ 

“Except for this hair-splitting, the 
condition stands, since anyone who 
makes a statement in writing is tech- 
nically a publisher.” 


H. J. Hurlbut 
New President 


Of Agate Club 


Chicago, Dec. 29.—Harry J. Hurl- 
but, of the McCall Company, was 
elected president of the Agate Club, 
famous magazine representatives’ or- 
ganization, at the annual meeting to- 
day at the Medinah Athletic Club. 

Mr. Hurlbut, who represents Red- 
book, succeeds Harry L. Townsend, 
of Doubleday, Doran & Co. at the 
helm of the Agate Club, which was 
founded in 1894, and therefore is re- 
garded as the oldest advertising club 
in the United States. 

B. E. Newman, Curtis Publishing 
Company, was elected vice-president. 
C. S. Enzinger, The New Yorker, was 
made secretary; H. L. Belke, Mere- 
dith Publishing Company, treasurer; 
and Ernest Lovejoy, Sales Manage- 
ment, assistant secretary. 


Two Pick Griffin 


Griffin Advertising, Inc., Cleveland, 
has been appointed by Englander 
Buick Pontiac, Inc., auto dealers, and 
the Arnold Wholesale Corporation, 
distributors of Grunow radios. 


James Ward Appointed 

James A. Ward Company, Chicago, 
has been appointed national adver- 
tising representative for Hoosier 
Sports Week, Vincennes, Ind. 


_ 


Johnson Wax 
Soon to Start 
1934 Campaign 


Racine, Wis., Dec. 28.— With a 
profitable year behind them, §, ¢, 
Johnson & Son, manufacturers of 
wax and polish, hope to make 1934 
even better with the largest volume 
of advertising in their history. 

The whole Johnson organization igs 
going into the new year with en. 
thusiasm, as the result of highly 
satisfactory 1933 sales, which per. 
mitted the company to pay Christ. 
mas bonuses to all of its 500 em. 
ployes and executives. 

Separate campaigns will be waged 
for Johnson’s Genuine Floor Wax, 
the new Glo-Coat—a water emulsion 
polish—and automobile wax. For the 
latter, two general magazines will be 
used. 

Glo-Coat will be extolled in four 
women’s magazines and the roto- 
gravure sections of 42 Sunday news- 
papers. The regular wax will also be 
advertised in four women’s maga- 
zines, supported by the largest radio 
campaign in the history of the com- 
pany. Tony Wons, of “Are you lis- 
tening?” fame, will be featured on a 
Columbia network of 48 stations, 
starting shortly after the first of the 
year. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago, 
handle the account. 


Platt-Forbes Adds 


Costikyan and Client 


Kent R. Costikyan has _ joined 
Platt-Forbes, Inc., New York, as ac- 
count executive. During the past 
year he was associated with the Met- 
ropolitan Advertising Company, and 
from 1919 to 1932 he was sales pro- 
motion and advertising manager of 
Kent-Costikyan, Inc., rug importers, 
of which firm he still remains a di- 
rector. 

Peter Paul, Inc., New York, maker 
of Mounds candy bars, has appointed 
the agency. Advertising will first 
appear through the medium of “Race 
Night,” the new form of motion pic- 
ture theater advertising. 


Plan Defense of 
Motion Picture Copy 


Plans are being formulated for an 
exhibit at a New York hotel during 
January to prove to critics and pub- 
lic that advertising of motion pic- 
tures has made definite progress in 
the past several years. 

The event will be sponsored by the 
Association of Motion Picture Adver- 
tisers, of which John C. Flynn is 
president. 

One of the aims will be to empha- 
size that art in motion picture ad- 
vertising is high in quality and is 
created by some of the foremost ar- 
tists of the country. 


British Railways Merge, 
Appoint Caples Agency 


Associated British Railways, Inc., 
formed by the merger of the Ameri- 
can interests of London & Northeast, 
London Midland & Scottish South- 
ern and Great Southern Railways of 
Ireland, has opened an office at 551 
Fifth Ave., New York. A complete 
continental tourist service will be 
maintained under the direction of 
T. R. Dester, general passenger 
agent for United States and Canada. 

The New York office of the Caples 
Company has been appointed. 


Two More Appoint 
Wm. H. Rankin Agency 


Maxso Company, Norwalk, Conn., 
and Tulsa, Okla., has appointed the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, New 
York. Newspapers and radio will be 
used to advertising Maxso, a prepa- 
ration for reducing, indigestion, 
heartburn and the morning-after ef- 
fects. 

Another new client for this agency 
is Associated Independent Druggists, 
of New York City and New Haven, 
Conn. 


S. G. Bart Heads Mail 
Department at Brown’s 
Brown Advertising Agency, Inc., 


New York, has added a direct mail 
department, in charge of Stuart G. 
Bart. 

Mr. Bart was formerly associated 
with the Bart Advertising Co., New 
York. 
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ng HIS new form of service—of especial interest to publishers of National Maga- 
in zines and leading advertisers—will be issued monthly on cards of uniform size 
- for convenience in filing. A separate card for each advertiser will show the com- 
a plete schedule of advertising in the National Magazines month by month, publica- 
m tions and space used,* with monthly and cumulative dollar expenditures for each 
7 advertiser. 

Through the use of this card system the subscriber is given a very flexible service. 
Any part of the entire list of advertisers in the National Magazines can be arranged 

“4 (1) alphabetically, (2) by product classifications, (3) by territory; or, (4) in any com- 
“4 bination of these. 

h- 

1 This card service can be purchased independently or in conjunction with the reg- 
* ular published monthly service, which is being greatly expanded for 1934. 

of 

2. We solicit your enquiries. 

| *Space keys indicate Gold, Aluminum, Gravure and Bleed pages, as well as two, 

ne Maeda y ol pages. Larger space units are shown in pages and fractions, 

y 

The Advertising Record Co., Inc. 

: 43 E. Ohio St. 853 Broadway 
, Chicago New York 
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Major Events of 1933 Summarized in Annual Review 


Legal Regulation of 
Advertising Is Most 
Important ’33 Trend 


Chicago, Dec. 28.—The close of 
1933 finds general agreement among 
advertising men that this has been a 
year of momentous developments af- 
fecting all branches of the business. 
Seldom have so many important and 
exciting events been recorded, and 
the beginning of a new year finds 
many of them still in process of final 
development. 

Regulation and regimentation of 
advertising and publishing under 
NRA codes have been accomplished 
for the first time. Most of the rules 
and regulations affecting advertising 
have been determined heretofore by 
the industry itself. Now guidance 
for all classes of advertisers is found 
in the advertising provisions of the 
NRA codes covering their fields, 
while specific codes for publishers, 
agencies and other special groups 
will give the force of law to the 
agreements which they embody on 
the subject of trade practices. 

In addition, further proposed regu- 
lation through legislative enactment 
has had advertising in a turmoil. 
The Tugwell bill, submitted by the 
Department of Agriculture for the 
purpose of replacing the present food 
and drug act with a measure em- 


bodying complete regulation and con- | 
trol of advertising of foods, drugs | 


and cosmetics, marks a long step 
forward in the direction of control 
of advertising by the federal govern- 
ment. 


An Ambitious Effort 


While the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Post Office Department, the 
bureau of animal industry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and other 
governmental bodies have been able 
to exercise control over advertising 
heretofore, the Tugwell bill is re- 
garded as the most ambitious effort 
thus far made to impose complete 
governmental control upon a large 
and important body of advertisers. 

The new federal securities act is 
another evidence of the present ten- 
dency toward the regulation of ad- 
vertising developed in 1933. This 
bill, adopted at the session of con- 
gress which began immediately after 
the advent of the present national 
administration March 4, carried 
stringent provisions affecting the ad- 
vertising of securities. The regula- 
tions are so severe that the sharp 
decline in the current volume of 


the financial field. Although the 
Federal Trade Commission has is- 
sued interpretations which are in- 
tended to make it easier to meet the 
requirements of the law, advertising 
of securities is still being done on a 
highly restricted basis. 


Agency Compensation Studied 


Discussions of advertising practice 
within the industry reached a high 
point this year with the drafting of 
the Young report on the subject of 
agency compensation. This report, 
prepared by Professor James W. 
Young, of the University of Chicago, 
and underwritten by a group of 
prominent advertisers, endorsed the 
present method of agency compensa- 
tion. Its conclusions were not ac- 
cepted by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, which has made 
a further study of the situation, and 
believes that additional information 
is necessary before a final recom- 
mendation on this subject can be 
adopted. 

Advertising has come through the 
depression in great style, and the 
turn of the tide in advertising vol- 
ume came in July of this year. After 
steady declines for more than two 
years, the volume of advertising, 
which is now regarded by analysts 
as one of the most accurate indicat- 
ors both of business activity and 
business sentiment, began to climb 
at the beginning of the second half 
of this year. 


Advertising Holds Gains 


While business activity likewise 
reached a peak during the summer 
months, it was notable that adver- 
tising held its gains and reéorded 
consistent increases during the re- 
mainder of the year, indicating the 
restoration of confidence and provid- 
ing an excellent basis for still fur- 
ther expansion, under favorable busi- 
ness conditions, in 1934. All branches 
of advertising have shared in the 
gains, including newspaper, maga- 
zine, farm paper, radio and other 
fields. 

A spectacular feature of 1933 ad- 
vertising was furnished by the return 
of beer and liquor copy, after a long 
period during which prohibition of 
alcoholic beverages meant also pro- 
hibition of advertising of this type 
of product. Beer of 3.2 per cent al- 
coholic content was restored to a le- 


financial advertising is ascribed| gal status on April 7, 1933, and its 
largely to this cause by experts in|advent, prior to the final accom- 
* * 


1400 large rooms...each with 
bath {tub and shower} servidor 
and radio. Single from $2.50. 
Double from $3.50. 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager 
Send for Booklet T 


tol 1, | 


44TH TO 45TH STREETS AT 8TH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


@ A STAR HOTEL 


in New York 


* for DINING...3 finerestaurants 
to choose from—coffee room, 
tavern grill, main dining room. 
Breakfast from 30c Luncheon/from 65c 
Dinner from 85c¢ 

*& for RECREATION...69 fine thea- 
tres within 6 blocks. 1 block from 
Broadway...4 short blocks to 
Madison Square Garden. 

* for QUIET SLEEP... Our 32 sto- 
ries of fresh air and sunshine as- 
sureyouquietcomfortatall hours. 
*& for BUSINESS...1 block from 
Times Square, 3 blocks from 5th 
Ave. Underground passageway to 
all subways. 
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plishment of repeal, resulted in a 
large volume of advertising. While 
the total lineage was below expecta- 
tions, the return of beer was un- 
doubtedly a factor in creating more 
optimistic sentiment regarding the 
use of advertising in 1933. 


Liquor an Important Factor 


When repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment was finally accomplished 
early in December, advertising of 
whiskies, wines and other alcoholic 
liquors, long absent from American 
publications, began to run in large 
volume. While state and local regu- 
lations on the subject of liquor ad- 
vertising will handicap the develop- 
ment of this business temporarily, 
and while a good many publications 
and other mediums have imposed re- 
strictions upon the acceptance of 
liquor copy, this, too, has been an 
important factor in increasing adver- 
tising lineage in 1933. 

Many new developments have 
marked the production of advertis- 
ing. Among the most spectacular 
have been the increasing use of 
color in newspapers and the use of 
bleed borders in magazine advertis- 
ing. The growing interest of adver- 
tisers in the use of the comic strip 
technique and in the use of comic 
sections of newspapers has also been 
in evidence. Many more advertisers 
have employed premiums as a means 
of stimulating sales, though restric- 
tions on their use have been in- 
cluded in many of the codes pre- 
sented for consideration to the NRA. 

Because of code problems, regula- 
tion of advertising and other press- 
ing matters, advertising associations 
have been faced with unusual activi- 
ties which have increased their im- 
portance. With the continuance of 
similar conditions during the coming 
year, it is expected that the various 
organizations in advertising will 
take on even greater scope and in- 
fluence. Group action in advertising 
will give the work of associations 
new significance and importance 
which may affect a great many ad- 
vertising operations. 


Third Volume of A.A.A.A. 
Market Study Released 


The third of four sections of 
“Market and Newspaper Statistics, 
Volume II,” compiled under the di- 
rection of the committee on news- 
papers of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, has just 
been published, according to an an- 
nouncement by Frederic R. Gamble, 
executive secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

Section C deals with the 47 cities 
with 100,000 population or over in 
their city zones for which A.B.C. 
newspaper audit reports were issued 
for the year ended March 31, 1933. 
It includes figures on population, 
number of families, English reading 
and income tax returns, -newspaper 
circulations, local rates, national 
rates, lineage, differential between 
local and national rates, and an es- 
timate of circulation obtained 
through use of inducements. 


Fly-Tox Revived by 
Rex Research Corp. 


The Rex Research Corporation, 
Toledo, has taken over the selling 
rights of Rex Research, Inc., which 
has been in receivership since De- 
cember, 1932. 

A newspaper, magazine, and trade 
paper campaign for Fly-Tox, house- 
hold insecticide, is now being pre- 
pared for release in the spring. 
Maxon, Inc., is the agency. 


Comer Installs Studio 
for Radio Auditions 


A radio studio for auditioning ra- 
dio programs has been instalied in 
the offices of the Russell C. Comer 
Advertising Company, Kansas City, 


oO. 

The studio is large enough to ac- 
commodate a full orchestra and to 
cast any type of dramatic or musical 
production. 


Drive for Royal 


Standard Brands, Inc., is launching 
its 1934 campaign for Royal Baking 
Powder, featuring the importance 
and economy of a good ba‘ ing pow- 


der. 


Unique Appeals 
One Feature of 
1933 Campaigns 


Jan. 5. Quality League of America, 
Chicago, releases “Buy Quality” cam- 
paigns to newspapers for sale to local 
merchants. 

Jan. 10. Light verses feature adver- 
tising for Konktails, new beverage 
sponsored by lL. R. Wasey of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., and E. E. Taylor, for- 
merly of General Foods Corp. 

Jan, 12. Complete campaign for Ohio 
is prepared and placed for Shell Pe- 
troleum Corporation in six days, said 
to be record, 

New England Council votes $75,000 
to advertise recreational facilities in 
1933. 

New baby tractor to sell at $525 de- 
veloped by International Harvester 

oO 


Salada Tea Company increases ap- 
propriation for 1933. 

J. & J. Colman, Ltd., Syracuse, ad- 
vertise mustaard baths fer colds, con- 
fining copy to “cold zones.” 

Camel Cigarettes starts 1933 cam- 
paign with full pages in 1,100 news- 
papers, 

Jan, 18. United Medical Service, 
new Chicago clinic, takes full pages 
in newspapers to advertise services. 

Newspapers sponsor Bond Bread 
campaign prepared by Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, in which “radio 
appeal” is used. 

Jan. 19. Permanent break between 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. and ma- 
gicians forecast as Camel Cigarette 
campaign tells smokers, “It’s fun to 
be fooled—it’s more fun to know.” 

After advertising Edgeworth pipe 
tobacco in one-column space for 25 
years, Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, 
Va., contract for full pages in maga- 
zines. MPlavor-testing kit will be fea- 
tured. 

Price advertising is condemned by 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, meeting at New York. 

Maury-Cole Co., Memphis, warns 
public in newspaper space that good 
coffee cannot be sold at prices quoted 
by many roasters. 

Jan. 20. Vick Chemical Co. runs in- 
troductory campaign on Vicks Vora- 
tone Antiseptic, Young & Rubicam 
being in charge. 

Tire manufacturers direct efforts to 
farm field following successful tests 
with rubber-tired tractors. 

Jan. 21. Made in America Club, 
Chicago, takes full pages in newspa- 
pers to urge public to “Buy American,” 
William H. Rankin Co., Chicago, plac- 
ing campaign. 

Boston Retail Conference urges 
elimination of comparative retail price 
advertising. 

Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
O., returns to magazine advertising 
after long absence, featuring pairs of 
tires. 

Jan. 25. Leonard refrigerator saves 
housewives 48 miles a year in walk- 
ing, new copy says. 

Del Monte red salmon to be fea- 
tured in separate campaign of Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., which will em- 
phasize health value. 

Jan. 26. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, adds $1,000,000 to 1933 appro- 
priation. 

New licorice-flavored gum is intro- 
duced by Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Feb. 1. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
adopts policy of accepting trade-ins 
on sales of tractors. 

Cream of Wheat’s 274th consecutive 
advertisement in Pictorial Review ap- 
years in the February issue, after 
starting in January, 1908. 

Advertising Club of Louisville, Ky., 
announces monthly award for best 
piece of copy prepared locally. 

New barrage is started for Hawai- 
ian canned pineapple, 108 metropoli- 
tan newspapers being used. 

Arthur C. Lueder, Chicago postmas- 
ter, says advertisers slow up mail by 
failure to give street address in copy. 

Feb. 5. Discounts for heavy pur- 
chases proves. business-builder for 
Watts, Milwaukee china store. 

Feb. 7. Rit, hitherto advertised as 
dye for fabrics, stresses use as hair 
dye in new campaign. 

Giving away dollar bills to pedes- 
trians discovered with a package of 
the company’s gum in their pockets 
is held successful advertising for Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago, Forty-five 
cities have profited thus far. 

Feb. 8. New and high standards of 
appearance are explained to employes 
in new booklet issued by New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, in 
fight on other types of transportation. 

Guarantee of its tobacco and potato 
fertilizers features a new campaign 
released by Smith-Douglass Co., Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Teaching children how to make 
dolls out of colored napkins is new 
strategy of Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Feb. 9. “Don’t promise your sales- 
men that advertising will perform 
miracles,” William J. Graham, Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, New York, 
warns Chicago Advertising Council. 

Feb. 15. Newell-Emmett Company 
plans cooperative campaign for Trans- 


atlantic Passenger Conference. 


Jig-saw puzzles are printed in color 
in metropolitan newspapers in new 
campaign by Geo. A. Hormel & (Co, 
Austin, Minn. . 

Cities Service Company is installin 
power testing machines in filling sta. 
tions to test motor efficiency, theme 
of its current advertising. 

Feb. 16. Black Jack chewing gum 
is advertised after lapse of six years. 

Feb. 20. Tipless dining cars have 
been placed in service by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. 

Feb. 23. Household Finance Corp, 
Chicago, spends 20 per cent of total 
appropriation on direct mail, Mac 
Harlan, advertising director, an- 
nounces at direct mail conference, 

Three New York breweries take co. 
operative advertisement in March is. 
sue of Vanity Fair. 

Good complexion promised men by 
advertising of Prep shaving cream. 

Canned orange juice is an addition 
to the line of Hills Brothers Co., New 
York. 

March 1. Indian Refining Co, 
Lawrenceville, Ill., starts work on 21- 
story thermometer at Century of Pro- 
gress. 

Gold Dust starts campaign for “all 
purpose” use as larger package is 
offered for same nickel. 

Phileco radio demonstration may be 
secured by notifying Western Union 
or Postal Telegraph, Philco announces, 

Century of Progress provides copy 
for Nash Motors Corp. 

March 2. Lather shaving cream and 
brushless shave are advertised jointly 
by Mennen Company. 

Hawaiian pineapple producers vote 
ten-year campaign through Pineapple 
Producers’ Co-operative Association, 
San Francisco, 

March 3. Erwin, Wasey & Co. use 
verse in familiar meter to locate 
Minny Hanff, writer of Sunny Jim 
verses for Force. 

Maxwell House coffee opens res- 
taurant in Chicago in cooperation with 
Mayflower Doughnuts, 

Cartoons by Fontaine Fox feature 
new Westinghouse fan campaign. * 

March 4. Bank holiday in Michigan 
causes flood of newspaper copy, as re- 
tailers tell public “business as usual,” 

March 8. Odorless garlic is intro- 
duced on Pacific Coast by Madelon 
Pure Food & Beverage Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Beech-Nut Packing Co. completes 


distribution for new line of baby 
foods. 

Spud Cigarettes cuts price to 15 
cents. 

“Make attractive clothing from 
Dixie Crystals sugar bags,” urges 


Savannah Sugar Refining Corp. 

March 9. Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
replies to bank holiday with $500,000 
magazine and newspaper campaign. 

March 10. Bank holiday reduces 
newspaper lineage, but develops in- 
genious advertising. Pebeco Tooth 
Paste offers three tubes for one-dollar 
checks post-dated to July 1. 

R. L. Watkins Co., New York, intro- 
duces Dr. Lyon’s Astringent Mouth 
Wash. 

Postum aims at youth market in 
new campaign for coffee substitute. 

March 15. McLaughlin & Co., Chi- 
cago, sell coffee maker with Manor 
House coffee in new deal. 

Hoover Company, Chicago, 
its cleaners with headlights. 

“Ovalized Sixteenths” is new device 
of Knox Hat Co., New York. 

Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York, launches $600,000 campaign on 
Karo Syrup, “energy food.” 

March 16. Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
start big campaign on Sanforizing 
Process, which is licensed to manu- 
facturers in many fields. 

March 20. Frigidaire introduces 
new refrigerator that “uses no more 


equips 


electric current than one _ ordinary 
lamp bulb.” 
March 22. Champion Spark Plug 


Co., Toledo, resumes use of newspa- 
pers after five years. 

New low prices advertised by Kel- 
vinator Corp., Detroit. 

President Roosevelt signs _ bill 
amending Vo'stead act and advertis- 
ing of new 3.2 beer gives newspapers 
new lineage. 

March 30. Libby-Owens-Ford, To- 
ledo, attain first objective, with auto- 
mobile manufacturers generally in- 
stalling safety glass in windshields, 
and start new campaign for “full pro- 
tection.” 

April 1. Kotex Company, Chicago, 
launches $80,000 campaign on pat- 
ented equalizer. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad cuts 
coach rates to two cents a mile. 

Reconditioned Hoover cleaners 
offered by Hoover Company for first 
time. 

Pomegranate juice advertised by 
United Remedies, Inc., as new aid to 
those who would be thin. 

Country is deluged with beer copy 
as April 7 is set for ‘“‘new beer’s eve.” 

“Don’t be an Airedale,” warns new 
copy for X-Bazin, New York depila- 
tory. 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., Chicago, 
issues portfolio for every medium used 
in new campaign, salesmen carrying 
total of eight. 

Manufacturer of lipstick pools with 
Forhan Co., allowing latter to offer 
lipstick free for empty toothpaste 
carton. 


Druggists criticise Pebeco  three- 
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for-$1 offer, made during bank mora- 
torium, many refusing to cooperate. 


Five different packages evolved for 
new edition of Sunny Jim’s Force, 
creating moving picture on grocers’ 
shelves. 

“Pampered wool” to be keynote of 
advertising of B. V. D. Company’s new 
line of surf suits. 

April 5. Dated shirts, carrying 
year's guarantee, introduced by Phil- 
lips-Jones Corp., New York. 

Shelvador, increasing storage space 
of refrigerator, announced by Crosley 
Radio Corp., Cincinnati. 

Use of nude women in copy wins 
Oo. K. of National Hairdressers and 
Cosmetologists Association, meeting 
in Chicago. 

Technocracy influences new cam- 
paign of E. Regensburg & Sons, New 
York, which advertises that Admira- 
tion cigars are made by hand. 

Copywriting contests for students 
announced by Royal Typewriter Co., 
New York. 

First national beer campaign insti- 
tuted by Schlitz Co., Milwaukee. 

“It’s time America knew what’s in- 
side an electric refrigerator.” Thus 
William C. Grunow Co., Chicago, joins 
ranks of national advertisers, 

O-Cedar Corp., Chicago, 
prices in campaign 
cutting. 

April 8. Shell Petroleum Corp., St. 
Louis, uses all mediums to announce 
new and improved Super Shell with- 
out premium. 

Standard Oil of Indiana seeks pub- 


reduces 
against price- 


lic’s aid in locating “best Standard 
Servisman.” 
April 12. Three railroads cooperate 


to announce coordination of service 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 

Sinclair Refining Company renews 
campaign on tamper-proof cans, 

Square leads score success for Wahl 
Co., Chicago, in new campaign. 

April 15. “Brooksie, famous white 
cow,” plays leading role in campaign 
of Swift & Co., Chicago, for butter. 

April 17. “Financial Independence 
Through Life Insurance,” theme of 
week sponsored by National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, 

April 20. May Oil Burner Corp., 
Baltimore, offers $1,000 for name for 
new feature—“water-backed combus- 
tion chamber.” 

Transatlantic steamship lines open 
cooperative campaign. 

Cliquot Club Co., Millis, Mass., re- 
funds one cent for return of bottles 
in test campaign. 

Listerine cartons good for admis- 
sion to Majestic Theater, Chicago, in 
new test. 

April 25. Eleven cents for old soggy 
toothbrushes theme of new Dr. West 
campaign. 

May 1. Two agencies conduct sepa- 
rate tests for Shelby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, O. 

New campaign by Sun Life Assur- 
ance Co. of Canada is directed to 
young men. 

Air-cooled dining and lounge cars 
featured in new campaign by Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines. 

May 3. General Foods Corp. intro- 
duces new Post Toasties package with 
three sides filled with pictures for 
edification of children. 

May 10. Henry Ford starts series 
of “letters” in newspapers, 

Famous white car of General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., is again used 
in magazine copy. 

May 15. Quaker Oats Company re- 
leases campaign to increase demand 
for eggs produced by chickens fed on 
Ful-O-Pep Mash. 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, re- 
leases half-pages in color comics. 

May 17. Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago, announces abandonment of 
circulars to homes in favor of news- 
paper advertising. 

Kelvinator Corporation 
oil burner. 

May 25. Third annual exhibit of 
newspaper advertising is held by Chi- 
cago Advertising Council. 

“Office hips” is copy slant for new 
campaign by H. & W. Co., Newark, 
N. J., foundation garments. 

Masks which allow youngsters to 
impersonate favorite comic character 
is new premium of Wm. Wrigley Jr. 
Co., Chicago. 

June 1. Frigidaire launches con- 
sumer campaign to gain public ac- 
ceptance for food retailers having 
Frigidaire units. 

“No Powder Line” is theme empha- 
sized in new campaign of V. Vivau- 
dou, Inc., makers of Mavis Talcum. 

Armored knights of striking simi- 
larity appear in contemporary adver- 


introduces 


tisements of Tide Water Oil Sales 
Corp. and Richfield Oil Corp. 
“Try a Beautyrest in your own 


home for 30 nights’ theme of new 
campaign by Simmons Company, Chl- 


cago. 
Einson-Freeman Company, New 
York, introduces ‘“Par-T-Masks.” 


Pepsodent Company’s new product, 
Junis Facial Cream, introduced with 
radio program. 

June 2. Dollar Steamship Lines, 
San Francisco, plans return to maga- 
zine advertising. 

June 3. New type automobile body 
ventilating system introduced by 
Houdaille Hershey Corp., Detroit. 

Prune Growers of California pre- 
pare schedule for $400,000 appropria- 
tion to begin in September. 

June 8 “Sizz, Boom, Ah-h-h-h,” 
comic strip advertising released by 
Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, 
for new insecticide. 

“Try smoking a cigar,” says Bayuk 
Cigars, Ine., Philadelphia, in new 


panion 
announced by Noblitt-Sparks Indus- 
tries, Columbus, Ind. 


June 10. New Lucky Strike cam- 


paign features women’s preference for 


‘toasted cigarettes.” 
June 15. Upward trend in business 


conditions theme of new Goodyear 
campaign. 


Perma-Wave, a new device for per- 


manent waving of hair at home is 
introduced by Beau-T-Wave 
Corporation, New York. 


Sales 


June 17. Libbey Glass Mfg. Co., To- 


ledo, launches campaign to introduce 
a new line of crystal glassware. 


June 22. Arvin car radio, a com- 


to the Arvin car heater, is 


“Quikmix,” a new biscuit com- 
pound, is presented to Detroit market 
by Commercial Milling Company. 
Radio test campaign featuring Kay 
Van Riper’s “An American Family” is 
begun by Aetna Life Insurance Co, 
in southern California. 

New device for simplifying the 
making of mayonnaise in the home is 
featured in new series by Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co. 


Kellogg Company begins intensive 
drive on Rice Krispies. 

June 24. Current magazine copy for 
Spud cigarettes devoted entirely to 
“fan mail.” 

“Now is the time to plan for pros- 
perity” is keynote of new drive by 
Lever Brothers. 

June 26. Potash and Perlmutter 
series goes on the air for Health Pro- 
ducts Corp. 

Paul Whiteman begins new broad- 
east series for Kraft-Phoenix Cheese 
Corp. 

June 29. Ivory shaving cream is 
announced by Procter & Gamble Co. 

July 1. “It Takes Healthy Nerves, 
etc,” is new Camel copy theme. 

July 6. Health benefits emphasized 
in new campaign for Welch’s Grape 
Juice, 

July 8. Anheuser-Busch launches 
national newspaper campaign for 
Budweiser beer. 

July 13. Gilbert Mosby, Cincinnati, 
developer of Konjola, brings out new 
“A to Z” antiseptic. 


Current copy for Old Gold calls all 
cigarettes good. 

July 15. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company puts Clara, Lu ’n Bm in 
comic strip copy. 

July 20. Another “brushless shav- 
ing cream” on market; newest addition 
“Glider,” is product of J. B. Williams 
Co 


New copy of Schlitz Brewing Com- 
pany tells of “enzyme control.” 

General Mills, Inc., drops Skippy 
radio program and begins new series 
featuring “Jack Armstrong, All- 
American.” 

July 27. Standard Oil Company 
features ‘round the world flight of 
Wiley Post in tie-up copy. 

Fuller Brush Company uses news- 
papers to announce a new dental 
powder. 

July 28. Oxydol, product of Procter 
& Gamble, to use full pages in colored 
comics beginning Aug. 27. 

July 29. Bert Lahr and George 
Olsen to start new series of radio pro- 
grams for Royal Gelatin on Oct. 4. 

Aug. 3. Tin container for beer to be 


put on the market by American Can 


0. 

Aug. 10. National recovery admin- 
istration provides series of 23 adver- 
tisements to sell benefits of codes. 

Aug. 28. Nestle’s Chocolateers, fea- 
turing Walter O’Keefe, Ethel Shutta 
and Don Bestor, resume weekly broad- 
cast over NBC network. 

Aug. 31. First national advertising 
of 29-year old Continental Can Com- 
pany features distribution of lubri- 
cating oils in sealed cans. 

New copy of H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 
burgh, imitates editorial food pages 
of magazines and department store 
newspaper copy. 

Sept. 1. The Wahl Company begins 
campaign on new fountain pen that 
has nine writing points. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. uses long 
list of metropolitan newspapers to an- 
nounce drastic reduction in price. 

A new 25-cent tube of tooth paste is 
introduced by McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., on their 100th anniversary. 

Blatz Brewing Company makes use 


of free trial offer in new series of 


ot 


merchandise. 


th in 
Electric 
Refrigerator 


Sales 


this year. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


According to the National Electric Refriger- 
ation Bureau. Kentucky ranked eighth among 
the torty-eight States of the Nation in sales of 
electric retrigerators for the first nine months 


Sales in this State amounted to 13,712 units, 
or 176.4 percent ot the quota tor the year The 
sales tor the Nation totaled 137.6 percent of 
the quota for the year 


This section offers a market not only for electic 
retrigerators, but also tor every other type ot 
Here in Kentucky automobile 
registrations are 204 per cent as compared with 
September a year ago, and bank debits and other 
indices attest the sound condition of this market, 
which can be reached and sold at one low cost 
through a single medium— 


Che Conrier-Zourwal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


=< Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


campaign. 
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Many Accounts Find New Homes in Course of Year 


newspaper advertisements. 

Sept. 3. Walter Winchell returns to 
air under sponsorship of Andrew Jer- 
gens Company, Cincinnati 


Sept. 9. Colgate takes up humorous 
appeal in new copy by Rapid Shave 
Cream that appears in large lst of 


newspapers, announcing price reduc- 
tion. 

Sept. 21. “Soup is just the thing” 
is theme of largest campaign ever run 
by Campbell Soup Company. 

Sept. 28. Pocket size radio is intro- 


duced by International Radio Corpo- | 


ration, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sept. 30. Coca-Cola stresses movie 
personalities in new series. 

Oct. 5. Adventures of “Elmer Yess,” 
comic automobile salesman, begin on 
Columbia network for Plymouth Mo- 
tor Corp. 

Oct. 9. “Now is the time to buy” 
campaign begun by NRA. 

Oct. 12. Phileo Radio Corp. makes 
strong bid for Christmas business by 
starting $600,000 newspaper campaign 
for 1l-week period. 

Oct. 13. “The March of Time” re- 
turns to air under sponsorship of 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 

Oct. 14. Overcome “laxative stale- 
ness," says copy of new series for 
chocolate covered Cascarets. 

Oct. 16. Bing Crosby and Lennie 
Hayton’s orchestra inaugurate new 
broadcast series for Woodbury. 

Oct. 19. A. & P. takes bit in teeth 
with huge campaign stressing supe- 


riority of coffee ground as it is 
bought. 

National Distillers Products Corp. 
campaign begins with pledge of 
“strict observance of legal and moral 
requirements.” 

Oct. 26. Instead of a fancy package 


Mennen company gives a premium 
with holiday purchases. 

New Chesterfield radio program pre- 
sents daily 15-minute broadcasts of 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rected by Leopold Stokowski. 

Nov. 3. N. W. Ayer & Son stages 
Parade in New York to create inter- 
est in new radio series for Scott's 
Emulsion. 

Nov. 9. Atlantic coast fisheries plan 
cooperative program to end gluts. 

Wrigley experiments with use of 
border space in color in newspapers. 

Nov. 16. Ford mails first of three- 
piece mail campaign to over a mil- 
lion prospects. 

Maybelline Company spends $50,000 
in two weeks in effort to repair dam- 
ages to its business following appear- 
ance of movie showing Prof. Tugwell 


exhibiting “chamber of advertising 
horrors.” 

Nov. 28. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company returns to the air with 


series of bi-weekly programs featur- 
ing Casa Loma Orchestra and Do Re 


Dec. 7. Gillette and Gem test razor 
appeals in new campaigns started 
simultaneously. 

Dec. 14. RCA Radiotron Co. 
augurates plan to stir 
among radio owners. 

Hormel uses “home movie theater” 
package to introduce pea soup. 

Apple Sauce Canneries, Inc., Ro- 
chester, starts newspaper drive to 
obtain wider market for canned apple 
sauce. 

Convenience and speed, rather than 
economy, to feature 1934 campaign of 
Greyhound Bus Lines, for which 
$1,250,000 has been appropriated. 

Dec. 21. Lindbergh’s epic flight to 
four continents hailed in Curtiss- 
Wright copy run in 20 countries. 

Irene Castle McLaughlin featured 
as style counselor in new campaign of 
Formfit Company, Chicago. 


Many Accounts 
Shifted to New 
Homes in Year 


Jan. 3.—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., appoints Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn to handle farm, truck 
and bus advertising. 

Jan. 5. Tire advertising of B. F. 
Goodrich Co. is placed with Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, New York. 

Jan. 6. Acushnet Process Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., appoints Livermore & 
Knight Co., Providence, to advertise a 
new line of golf balls. 

Jan. 12. Hat Corporation of Amer- 
ica places account with Fletcher & 
Ellis, New York. 

Paris & Peart, New York, to handle 
complete program of Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. 

Jan. 20. Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany places advertising with J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Chicago. 


in- 
discontent 


Jan. 25. Sanforizing division of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., New York, 
places its advertising with Byron G. 
Moon Co. 


Demuth & Co., New York pipe man- 
ufacturers, places advertising account 
with Grey Advertising Service, New 
York. 

Feb. 2. B. F. Goodrich Company 
places advertising of mechanical goods 
division with Griswold-Eshleman Co., 
Cleveland. 

Feb. 5. Wayne Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
gasoline and oil pumps, places account 
with H. F. Bradford & Co., Toledo. 

Feb. 15. Maxon, Inc., Detroit, which 
has handled part of the advertising of 


H. J. Heinz Co., 
for entire line. 
March 1. Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., 
New York, appointed agency for Slazen- 
ger’s, Ltd., tennis equipment, for which 
John Wanamaker is U. 8S. distributor. 
March 8. Advertising 
refrigerators, home 
radios is placed with 
Co. by 


radios and auto 
Erwin, Wasey & 
Grigsby-Grunow Co., Chicago. 

March 31. United States Brewing 
Co., Chicago, places advertising with 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn. 

April 1. Account of Stetson Shoe 
|Co., South Weymouth, Mass., goes to N. 
|W. Ayer & Son. 

Mitchell, Faust, Dickson & Wieland 
get account of John R. Thompson res- 
taurant chain in Chicago. 

April 1. Advertising of Columbia 
Refining Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
goes to Churchill-Hall, Inc. 

April 5. Berghoff Brewing Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., appoints Lamport, Fox & 
Co., South Bend. 

April 10. Waters Genter Co., Minne- 
apolis, appoints Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
for Toastmaster and other lines. 

Young & Rubicam, New York, ap- 
pointed to handle advertising of Col- 
gate Ribbon Dental Cream and Colgate 
Rapid Shave Cream. 


April 265. Advertising of Palmer 
House, Chicago, placed with Lord & 
Thomas. 

White Star Refining Co., Detroit, 
places account with Batten, Barton, 


Durstine & Osborn, New York. 

May 20. Boncilla Laboratories, Inc., 
Indianapolis and Toronto, appoints 
Archer Advertising Co., Cincinnati. 

Advertising of International Vitamin 
Corporation, New York, producers of 
A and D vitamin products, placed with 
Stack-Goble Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago. 

Tyson-Rumrill Associated, Rochester, 
N. Y., named to handie advertising of 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester. 

J. Walter Thompson Company gets 
account of Planter’s Nut and Chocolate 


Company. 

June 2. Kalamazoo Stove Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., places account with 
Brooke, Smith and French, Inc., De- 
troit. 

June 3. Lever Brothers of Canada 


appoints J. Walter Thompson Company 
to handle Lux Flakes advertising in 
Canada. 

General Electric, S. A. Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, makers of electric 
lamps, places account with N. W. Ayer 


& Son, Inc. 

June 6. American Steel Wool Manu- 
facturers, New York, pick Calkins & 
Holden. 

Wilbert Products Company, New 
York, places account with N. W. Ayer 


& Son, Inc. 

June 9. Advertising of Schlitz Brew- 
ing Company to be handled by Stack- 
Goble Advertising Agency, Chicago. 

Chicago office of Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., gets The Wahl Company account. 

June 15. Columbia Phonograph 
Company, New York, appoints Chicago 
office of Erwin, Wasey & Co. 

June 16. United Advertising Agency 
takes over Fada Radio account, New 
York. 

June 22. The Pennzoil Company, Los 
Angeles, appoints Mayers Company, Inc., 
to handle account in 11 western states. 

June 23. Henri, Hurst and McDon- 
ald, Inc., Chicago, is the new agency 
for Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O. 

Advertising of College Inn Food 
Products goes to Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, Inc., Chicago. 

Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., lands National Baking Company 
account, Omaha, Neb. 

June 30. Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, place advertising of Oxydol 
with Blackett - Sample - Hummert, Inc., 
Chicago. 

July 19. Continental Can Co., New 
York, places account with New York 


office of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. 
July 20. Copeland refrigerator ac- 


count goes to Halliday-Mason Adver- 
tising Agency, Detroit. 

July 22. Defiance Spark Plugs ac- 
count placed with Sun Advertising 
Agency, Toledo. 

Bost, Inc., tooth paste manufacturer, 


appoints Erwin, Wasey & Co., New 
York. 
Aug. 1. Graham-Paige Motors Cor- 


poration places account with Detroit 
office of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Aug. 4. Blackett - Sample - Hummert, 
Inc., Chicago, secures account of Stew- 
art-Warner Corporation. 

Aug. 10. Advertising of Remington 
Arms Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
placed with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 

Aug. 16. Advertising of Pennzoil 
Corp. goes to Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
New York. 

Aug. 24. Fisher Body Corporation 
selects Erwin, Wasey & Co. 

Aug. 31. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., appoints J. M. Mathes, Inc., New 
York. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Corporation 
appoints Buffalo office of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn to handle its 
advertising. 

Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., named to handle advertising of 
Atlas Brewing Co., and Booth Fisher- 
ies Co., both of Chicago. 


Sept. 30. National Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, appoints Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn. 

Effective January 1, 1934, J. M. 


Mathes, Inc., New York, will handle the 
advertising of National Carbon Co., and 
the Carbide and “hemicals Corporation, 
subsidiaries of Union Carbide and Car- 


bon Corp. 


Pittsburgh, is appointed | 


of Majestic | 


TYPE BUILDS INTERESTING INTERIOR 


ness manager of Financial World, New 
York, dies of pneumonia. 
Jan, 22. Thomas F. 
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With tiny fragments of our trade 
Placed side by side or end to end, 
And thus ingeniously arrayed 
A touch of truthfulness to lend 


This glimpse of an imagined room— 
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SPRORERS, 


Jackson, 44 
business manager of the Herald, New 
Britain, Conn., since 1919, dies sug. 
denly. 


Solomon I. Turovlin, 47, advertising 
manager of Jewish Daily Forward, Chi- 
cago, is victim of heart attack, 

Jan, 23. Joseph Deutsch, president of 
Edwards & Deutsch Lithographic Co,, 
Chicago, dies following an emergency 
operation for appendicitis. He was 67 
years old. 

Jan. 25. Pneumonia is fatal to Ivan 
B. Nordhem, New York merchandising 
consultant and authority on outdoor ad- 
vertising. 

Jan. 26. Automobile crash takes life 
of Wallace J. Ferry, 51, president and 
founder of Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 27. Allen Fink, 60, Pittsburgh 
advertising veteran, succumbs after 
long illness. 

Malcolm Lawrence, 35-year-old editor 
of the Sentinel, Grenada, Miss., is vic- 
tim of automobile accident. 

William B. Zambresky, publisher of 
the Reporter, San Leandro, Cal., dies in 
Oakland. 

Harold A. Clark, assistant genera) 
sales manager, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York, is killed in automobile 
smash-up near Woodbridge, N. J., in 
snow storm. 

Jan. 28.—Edward Williams, market 
analyst for The Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia, dies after brief illness. 

Jan. 31. Acute indigestion causes 
death of Jacob J. Weiss, 38, president 
of New York agency of that name. 
Feb. 1. Frank A. Baker, account 
[ executive of Guenther-Bradford & Co., 

Chicago agency, is found dead in bed. 

Frederick C. Bowdidge, head of Mac 
Sign & Advertising Co., Albany, N. Y., 
is dead. 

Feb. 2. Frederick G. Bonfils, ficry 
publisher of the Denver Post, passes 
at 72. 

Feb. 4. Ernest W. Pickhardt, 72, pub- 


We pay respects to Art and Reason, — of Signal, Huntington, Ind., is 
And bid our printers’ flowers to bloom ; 
hbehouns Guta diet Feb. 7. Dr. Lawrence F. Abbott, 


publisher of The Outlook when Theo- 


Unique Christmas greeting of Advertising Agencies’ Service Com- 

pany, composed entirely of standard type ornaments and rules. The 

original was on a card approximately 10 by 12 inches, in two colors. 
Albert Schiller is the designer. 


dore Roosevelt was editor, dies at 73. 
Feb. 8. William B. Boyd, president 
of Home News Publishing Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J., is dead at 54. 
Feb. 10. Roy R. Black, 54, vice-pres- 
ident of E. Katz Special Agency, Chi- 
cago, dies after year’s illness. 


Feb. 11. Harry R. Russ, 53, pub- 


Oct. 5. Mouquin, Inc., wine importers, 
names J. P. Muller & Co., New York 
agency. 

Chase Williams Corporation, New 
York, makers of Melzo, new liquid ba- 


nana food, appoints Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York. 
Oct. 6. Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


Osborn take over account of Olds Mo- 
tor Car Co., General Motors subsidiary. 

Oct. 7. Castle Films, business mo- 
tion picture producers, places account 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Oct. 7. The advertising of Park & 
Tilford, liquor dealers, is placed with 
Charles M. Storm Company, New York. 

Oct. 10. Benton & Bowles, Inc., New 
York, appointed by Bristol-Myers to 
handle advertising of Sal Hepatica, 

Oct. 12. William H. Rankin Com- 
pany, New York agency, is named by 
Trans-Europa Corporation, New York, 
winery and distillery agents. 

Lord & Thomas, New York, appointed 
to handle advertising of Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corporation. 

Advertising of Scheiffelin & Co., 
agency for Hennessy brandies and 
Teachers whiskey, placed with Geare- 
Marston, Inc., New York. 

Oct. 14. Vapex, Inc., appoints Small, 
Kleppner & Seiffer, New York. 

National Distillers Products Corpora- 
tion appoints Erwin, Wasey & Co. 

Oct. 19. The North American Conti- 
nental Corporation, New York, agent 


for several European wine and spirits | 


producers, selects Joseph Katz Com- 
pany, New York. 

United Advertising Company, New 
York, appointed by Stuart Briton & Co., 
Inc., for Sandy Macnab Scotch whiskey. 

Oct. 27. Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
New York, gets account of Frankfort 
Distilleries, Inc., Louisville. 


Oct. 28. J. M. Mathes, Inc., gets ac- 
count of Libby Glass Manufacturing 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Nov. 3. Needham, Louis & Brorby, 


Inc., Chicago, gets advertising of Pabst- 
ett Corp., new National Dairy subsid- 
iary. 

Nov. 4. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 
places U. S. advertising with Campbell- 
Ewald, Detroit. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York, named 
by Lea & Perrins, Inc., effective Jan. 1. 

Nov. 9. Yarrington & Cedar, Inc., 
New York agency, named by William 
Duncan Company, Toronto and Edin- 
burgh, for Duncan’s Highland Scotch 


whiskey. 

Nov. 17. Advertising of Tea Garden 
Products Company, San _ Francisco, 
placed with J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 

Nov. 18. Advertising of Gooderham 


& Worts, Ltd., distillers, Toronto, goes 
to Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., New York. 

Nov. 23. Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc., New York, is named by Aus- 
tin, Nichols & Co., New York, for Long 
John Scotch whiskey. 

Nov. 24. Lentheric, Inc., subsidiary 
of E. R. Squibbs & Sons and maker of 
perfumes, announces appointment of 
Geyer-Cornell Co., New York. 

Nov. 25. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 


| pany appoints Batten, Barton, Durstine 


| Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


ery, 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


55. 


Jan. 


le Osborn to direct its advertising. 
31. 
pany, Milwaukee, appoints N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc. 


i. 


pany named to handle advertising of 
new low priced car to be introduced by 
Nash Motors. 


6. 


Peet Company account goes to Benton ns 
& Bowles, New York. N. 

December 9. 
London, selects L. H. Hartman Co., Inc., 
New York, to handle the advertising of 
Five Star and Pinched Decanter Scotch 
whiskies, 

Advertising of Brown Forman Dis- 
tillery Company, 
with H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 


New York. 
Dec. 16. 
Ltd., 


Los Angeles, 
Esty & Co., Inc., New York. 


16. 


Company, Hoboken, N. J., names Mark 
O'Dea & Co., New York. 

Advertising of Jacob Ruppert Brew- 
New York, goes to William Esty 
& Co., New York. 

Dec. 22. 
to handle advertising of Bromo Seltzer 
in 1934. 
23. 
Corporation, 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., to handle its 
advertising. 


Grim Reaper 


5. 
New York agency of that name and 
president, 
ing Bureau, 
bathroom. He was 52 years old. 


9. 


president of Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 
Wis., dies after brief illness. 


president of Polish Everybody’s Daily 
Publishing Co., 


Jan. 19. 
ant of New York National Guard and 
president of Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, 
publishers’ 
He was former publisher of Brook- 
lyn Times. 
| Automobile accident results fatally 
| for Burton R. Freer, Chicago represen- 
|tative of The Spur. 


21. 


=|lisher of Inter-America, 
Rafael, Cal. 

Feb. 15. George F. McKenney, a 
founder and past president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Kansas City, dies in 
that city. 

Feb. 19. William F. Williamson, vet- 
eran outdoor advertising man, dies in 
Kenilworth, Chicago suburb. 

Feb. 20. Evan G. Runner, founder 
of the Evening Record, Hackensack, 

J., dies at 60. 

Feb. 28. Mrs. Harriet T. Chapin, ad- 
vertising manager of First National 
Bank, Cranford, N. J., is dead. 

March 1. Robert B. Waters, 65, vet- 
eran newspaper man, dies at Albany, 
a; % 


dies at San 


Robert A. Johnson Com- 


J. Walter Thompson Com- 


Bulk of Colgate-Palmolive- 


Haig & Haig, Ltd., of 


March 8. Dana H. Hinkley, publisher 
of Evening News, Petoskey, Mich., is 
found dead in garage. 

Burleigh J. Paris, of Paris & Peart, 
New York agency, is dead. 

Samuel M. Stein, president of A. T 
Stein & Co., Chicago, Paris Garters, dies 
in Los Angeles of heart attack. 

E. F. Hamm, publisher of Traffic 
World, Chicago, dies in St. Augustine, 
Fila. 

March 14. W. H. Hosking, business 
manager of Long Beach, Cal., newspa- 
per, dies following operation. 

Howard S. Doster, publisher of 
Progress, Prattville, Ala., and former 
president of Alabama Press Associa- 
tion, dies at 63. 

March 17. Two days’ illness of 
pneumonic cerebral meningitis is fata) 
to Arthur H. Kahne, advertising man- 
yager of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- 
cago. He was 36 years old. 


Louisville, is placed 


Mission Dry Corporation, 
appoints William 
The American Lead Pencil 


J. M. Mathes, Inc., selected 


General Wines & Spirits 
New York, names Albert 


March 20. George Towell, 75, 

Take a Large founder of Milwaukee Times, dies i 
Milwaukee. 

March 28. Joseph F. McKeon, 61, 


founder of City Advertising Service, 
New York, and veteran newspaper man, 
is dead. 

March 29. Herbert Shryer, veteran 
editor of Burrough’s Clearing House, 
Detroit, succumbs to long illness. 

Jerome B. Chase, president of Moss- 
Chase Co., Buffalo agency, dies. 

March 30. Henry B. Jourolomon, 
67, formerly with The Gentlewoman, 
dies in New York of heart attack. 


Toll in 1933 


George C. Sherman, head of 


National Outdoor Advertis- 
dies following a fall in 


Russell C. Parker, 39, vice- 


Jan. 10. Ren Mulford, of Thompson- John C. Windham, secretary of Com- 
Koch Co., Cincinnati, formerly sports| mercial Dispatch, Columbus, Miss., is 
writer, dies shortly after 75th birthday. | dead. 

Jan. 16. Frank Ruszkiewciz, 57,| March 31. Andrew C. Pearson, presi- 


dent of National Publishers Association 


Buffalo, is killed by | and prominent business paper publisher, 


train. dies suddenly in New York at 60. 

Jan. 17. Double pneumonia takes life| April 1. Margaret B. Slater, 67, vet- 
of Carlos Kelly, 42, general manager of |eran of The Iron Age, New York, is 
McClatchy Newspapers, of Fresno, Sac- | dead. 
ramento and Modesto, Cal. April 3. William Eastman, 65, Chi- 

Theodore Watson, veteran Pacific|cago printer and_ vice-president of 
Coast agency man, dies at San Fran-| Traffic World, is victim of heart dis- 
cisco after long illness. ease, 


James J. Farnsworth, 67, railroad ad- 
vertising man, dies at Reading, Mass. 

April 8. Harry A. Ahern succumbs 
to heart disease in New York after 
long career in newspaper and agency 
field. 

April 9. William Ansel Elliott, 47, 
business manager of Florida Times- 
Union, dies of heart attack. 

April 11. William E. Metzger, auto- 


Brig. Gen. Mortimer D. Bry- 


representatives, is dead at 


Frederick W. Brandt, busi- 
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December 30, 1933 


ADVERTISING AGE 


——_—_ 
oOo 


motive pioneer, dies at 64 in Detroit. 

April 16. Samuel D. Shafer, 51, street 
car advertising veteran, dies in New 
York. 

April 17. Stroke brings sudden death 
to Ormond Gerald Smith, 72, president 
of Street & Smith Publishing Co., Ains- 
lee’s Magazine Co. and Smith Publish- 
ing Co., New York. 

April 30. George Campbell Smith, Sr., 
vice-president of Smith & Street Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, dies at 75, sur- 
viving his brother only a fortnight. 

May 2. Col. William E. Haskell, 
noted newspaper publisher, dies in Sal- 
isbury, Md., at age of 72. 

May 3. Herbert E. Hill, 52, former 
publisher of Sunday Telegram, Albany, 
N. Y., dies in that city. 

Harry 8S. Michel, founder of the New 
Orleans Item, dies at 74. 
May 5. George N. 
with Drovers Telegram, 

dies there. 

May 11. Swan J. Turnblad, publisher 
of Svenska Amerikanska Posten, Swed- 
ish paper of Minneapolis, is dead after 
Jong illness. 

May 16. Guy L. Willett, 58, superin- 
rendent at Louisville, Ky., for General 
Jutdoor Advertising Co., is dead. 

May 24. E. Gail Patterson, general 
manager of Los Angeles Illustrated 
Daily News, is shot and killed by dis- 
charged employe, when he interferes to 
save another executive. 

Edward J. Thomas, veteran publisher 
Norwalk Hour, passes away. 

May 26. Chalmer T. Mutchner, 44, 
ex-publicity director of the Frigidaire 
Corp., Dayton, passes away at Tucson, 
Ariz. 

May 27. David Edward Town, 62, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Hearst Corp., and chairman of the 
board of the International Magazine 
Co., dies after short illness. 

May 31. Frank M. Hallenbeck, 58, 
well known Chicago photographer, dies 
of heart disease. 

June 1. Ernest I. Mitchell, president 
Mitchell-Faust-Dickson & Wieland ad- 
vertising agency, Chicago, dies suddenly 
as result of fall. 

June 4. Thomas F. Lydon, executive 
vice-president and treasurer, Shell Pe- 
troleum Corp., St. Louis, dies at age 
of 57. 

June 5. Magazine illustrator Fred C. 
Yohn passes away at his home in Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

June 7. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 83, fa- 
mous Curtis Publishing Co. head, dies 
after lingering illness at his home at 
Wyncote, Philadelphia. 

June 10. Henry H. Smith, founder 
of Record Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
passes away. 

Jacob L. Wertheim, specialist in auc- 


Neff, formerly 
Kansas City, 


tioneers’ advertising, passes away at 
the age of 73. 
une 11. William Haskell Simpson, 


5, noted for advertising work for the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe R. R., 


June 18. Nicholas Young, dramatic 
editor of the Boston Post, dies at New- 
ton at 59. 

June 20. Luther A. Brewer, 74, 
founder of the Torch Press, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia., dies. 

June 23. As the result of an attack 
of arthritis, Matthew B. Marshall, 39, 
assistant secretary of Major Market 
Newspapers, Inc., is dead at his home 
in Chicago. 

June 25. Archibald MacNab, 60, vet- 
eran newspaperman, passes away at his 
home in Chicago. 

July 1. Howard A. Donahue, 34, 
Campbell-Ewald executive, dies at his 
home in Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 

July 1. Albert R. Erskine, 62-year- 
old president of the Studebaker Corp., 
takes own life. 

July 5. Joseph A. Donovan, 33, pub- 
licity director Hearn department store, 
New York, passes away. 

July 6. Stanley V. McQuade, adver- 
tising manager, Saginaw Daily News, 
dies after long illness. 

July 6. Joseph E. Hale, Chicago 
manager for Butterick, dies as result 
of fall from building. 

Malvin C. Patterson, who developed 
Lucky Strike brand for a smoking to- 
bacco, is dead. 

July 11. Omer K. Benedict, Texas 
and Oklahoma publisher, dies at Tulsa 
from heart attack. 

July 12. J. Sidney Burnet, chairman 
of the board of Burnet-Kuhn Advertis- 
ing Agency, Chicago, dies suddenly in 
that city. 

July 13. William F. Laurence, 45, 
president J. C. Hall Co., Providence, 
R. IL, is dead. 

July 18. George K. Meyers, first ad- 
vertising representative of Nation’s 
Business, dies in New York. 

July 19. Harry A. Rick, 41, copy- 
writer for Lord & Thomas, drowned in 
Lake Michigan. 

July 25. William McKee, Chicago 
representative of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, dies at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Aug. 1. Chester S. ‘Boss’ Lord, Gar- 
den City, N. Y., famous former manag- 
ing editor of the New York Sun, dies 
at 83. 


Aug. 3. Ralph Battison. McCann- 
Erickson executive, killed in auto ac- 
cident. 

Aug. 6. Herman A. Doolittle, 42, of- 


fice manager McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
New York, succumbs to heart attack. 

Aug. 7. Two officers of Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., Chicago, Harry B. Clow, 
president, and Gustav Hessert, treas- 
urer, die on same day. 

Aug. 8. Frank H. Greer, pioneer 
Oklahoma newspaper publisher, dies at 
his home at Tulsa. 

Aug. 9.—John I. Romer, 63, presi- 
dent of Printer’s Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, dies of pneumonia at his home 
at Watch Hill, R. 1. 

Aug. 12. Floyd E. Wilder, Hearst 


production manager, dies in New York 
at age of 56. 
Aug. 15. 


Ezekiel Sarasohn, famous 


Jewish publisher, dies at New Rochelle, 
a 

Aug. 26. Charles H. Wood, eastern 
representative Billiards Magazine, dies 
as result of automobile accident. 

Sept. 2. Clarence U. Philley, presi- 
dent of the Philley Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is dead. 

Sept. 14. Meteoric career of William 
Cc. “Pop” Freeman ended by death at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Sept. 22. Sime Silverman, colorful 
editor and publisher of Variety, found 
dead in his apartment at Los Angeles. 

Sept. 24. Clarence L. Weaver, of 
Veree & Conklin, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, dies of pneumonia. 

Sept. 26. Charles L. Knight, prom- 
inent Ohio publisher and former mem- 
ber of congress, dies at his home in 
Akron. 

Sept. 26. Elbert H. Baker, 79, chair- 
man of the board of Plain Dealer Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, dies following 
an operation. 

Sept. 29.—John Haydock, advertising 
director of The Spur, dies at Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Oct. 1. George O. Wilcox, advertis- 
ing solicitor Washington Star, succumbs 
to heart attack at 41. 

Oct. 6—W. R. Farrington, publisher 
and ex-governor of Hawaii, dies of 
heart disease. 

Oct. 11. Frank Hermes, secretary 
and treasurer of the Blackman Co., New 


York, passes away after prolonged 
illness. 
Oct. 11. David LeGrand Hedges, 53, 


business manager of Good Housekeep- 
ing, dies after short illness. 

Oct. 13. W. M. Richardson, senior 
partner of Richardson, Alley & Rich- 
ards Agency, New York, dies at 50. 

Oct. 17. Hugh Bancroft, 54, presi- 
dent of the Financial Press Company, 
dies at his home at Cohasset, Mass. 

Nov. 28.—John Francis Sheehan, 60, 
of Foster & Kleiser, is dead at San 
Francisco, 

Dec. 4. Frank Harvey, Jr., vice- 
president McJunkin Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, dies of heart attack. 

Dec. 7. Franklin Webster, president 
of the Insurance Press, dies at Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

John C. Cochran, 88, retired publisher 
of American Exporter, dies at his home 
in New York. 

Dec. 9. Colonel Fred Feigl, former 
newspaper publisher, dies of heart dis- 
ease in New York at age of 66. 

Dec. 16. Robert A. Barry, 66, vice- 
president of the Urner-Barry Publish- 
ing Company, dies in New York. 


Highlights of 
1933 in Field 
of Newspapers 


Jan. 5. Carl M. Marvin resigns as 
assistant business manager, Cleveland 
News. 

Julian Harris appointed advertising 
manager of Atlanta Constitution, suc- 
ceeding Enoch Brown, Jr., who returns 
to Memphis as business manager of the 
Appeal Newspapers. 

J. T. Crossley, former agency man, 
becomes advertising manager of Port- 
land Morning Oregonian. 

William E. Robinson, local advertis- 
ing manager, New York World-Tele- 
gram, goes to Hearst Newspapers. 

Jan. 12. George F. Hartford is new 
advertising director of Chicago Daily 
News. He succeeds Harris W. Roberts, 
who becomes vice-president of Homer 
McKee, Inc., Chicago agency. 

Jan. 18. Don Patterson is named 
national advertising manager of Cincin- 
nati Post. 

Jan. 19. Four newspapers announce 
discounts to national advertisers using 
specified amounts of space. They are 
News, Stuart, Fila. ; Times-Union. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; News-Republican, 
Boone, Ta., and News-Telegraph. 
Sharon, Pa. 

Jan. 20. Folsom Moore, Bisbee Re- 
view and Ore, is re-elected president of 
Arizona Daily Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 

Jan. 25. Dan Beebe, Mercury-Regis- 
ter, Oroville, is elected president of 
California Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

Harold H. Barker, Grand County 
Herald, Elbow Lake, is elected presi- 
dent of Minnesota Editorial Association 
at annual meeting in St. Paul. 

The Sunday edition of Cleveland 
News is absorbed by the Sunday issue 
of the Plain Dealer. 

First edition of Detroit Mirror, week- 
end tabloid, is published by Ernest W. 
Rapalee. 

Jan. 27. Daily Mirror, tabloid, starts 
publication at Birmingham, Ala. 

Feb. 1. Additional discount of five 
per cent on general display advertising 
is announced by Detroit Free Press. 

G. C. Hamilton becomes general busi- 
ness manager of McClatchy Newspapers 
on Pacific coast, following resignation 
of Charles K. McClatchy. 

Feb. 5. Washington Star announces 
agency commission of 15 per cent where 
bills are paid by 15th of following 
month. 

Feb. 8. Star-Journal, Pueblo, Colo., 
buys Chieftain and will continue it as 
morning paper. 

Daily News and Daily Journal, Ham- 
ilton, O., merge. 

Feb. 15. Evening Telegram, tabloid 
daily, starts at Lewistown, Mont. 

Feb. 20. Two rival newspapers are 
issued from one plant to cut costs. They 
are the Tribune and Journal, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

W. C. Shepherd is named publisher of 
Denver Post. 

Feb. 21. Free radio listings are 
banned by Inland Daily Press Associa- 


tion at annual meeting in Chicago. 


TO AMERICAS EASIEST TO SELL CUSTOMER 
..IHE GIRL WITH NO SALES RESISTANCE. 


The young lady pictured above has a perfect passion for buy- 
ing things . . . things that she sees, wants, thinks she needs. Par- 
ticularly those things she believes contribute to her personal attrac- 
tiveness and charm. 

She spends $5.00 a week on herself. $20.00 a month. There 
are 1,200,000 of her—readers of the Romance Group of magazines. 
$24,000,000 a month. 

Why she is so responsive to advertising stimulus—frankly, we 
don’t know. Unless she believes implicitly in what she reads in her 
favorite magazine and is so typically, characteristically American 
she must try everything once. 

But the fact remains, she is responsive to an amazing degree. 
And the best evidence of it is the continued use of the Romance 
Group of magazines by those advertisers and agencies who never 
kid themselves about a medium. 


THE ROMANCE GROUP INCLUDES 


| .””:”:«C ee Se eee Current Circulation 
True Experiences ................ est cx omen ear aee Current Circulation 
Love and Romance.............. I 2s dalek ca be Current Circulation 
Movie Mirror .................. RU os eee Current Circulation 
SID go. ov vs cc ceee suse’ ere rer Sh Guaranteed 
ee eS ee 1,275,068 
* 


AND REMEMBER — THERE'S NO DEALER INFLUENCE LIKE  DE- 
MAND. THE ROMANCE GROUP CREATES IT... . AT LOW COST 
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ADVERTISING 


AGE 


December 30, 1933 


Tugwell 


March 8. George B. Stephenson is 
elected president of Boston Evening 
Transcript, succeeding George S. Man- 
dell, who becomes chairman of the 
board. 

March 15. 
ror suspends. 

March 16. Long Beach papers issue 
without a break in spite of earthquake 
which crippled facilities. 

April 1. B. S. Minor named receiver 
for Washington Post. 

c. C. Bower new advertising 
ager of Chattanooga Times. 


Birmingham Daily Mir- 


man- 


April 5. Gannett newspapers ban 
beer copy. 
April 15. New York Times wins 


Francis Wayland Ayer Cup for typo- 
graphical superiority in third exhibition 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 

April 27. Associated Press restricts 
radio broadcasting of news. 

May 25. Benn Kinovsky promoted to 
advertising director by Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel-News. 

Springfield Newspapers, Inc., formed 
in Missouri city to operate Springfield 
dailies. 

May 29. New York Sun holds memo- 
rial services for 20 members of staff 
who died during past year. 

June 1. “Waste space” of newspaper 
comic sections to be utilized by Beech- 
nut Packing Company and Quaker, Oats 
Company. 

June 2. Fifty-six-year-old Washing- 
ton Post sold at public auction for 
$825,000. Eugene Meyer, former Fed- 
eral Reserve Board head, is new owner. 

William H. Murphy promoted to ad- 
vertising director of Chicago Herald and 
Examiner succeeding Walter Merrill 
who goes to Hearst headquarters in 
New York. 

June 3. William FE. Robinson re- 
turns to New York Evening Journal as 
advertising director. 

June 15. James Hammond, Jr., re- 
enters newspaper field by purchasing 
Memphis. Tenn, Commercial-Appeal 
and Evening Appeal. 

Cincinnati Enquirer appoints George 
T. Bechtolt advertising manager, suc- 
ceeding Roger H. Ferger, who goes with 


Pacific Street Railways Advertising 
Company. 
June 17. H. A. Tarantous made spe- 


cial representative of New York News. 

June 23. Merrill C. Meigs moves 
from vice-presidency of The American 
Weekly to Chicago Evening American 
as general manager, as Herman Black 
becomes chairman of board. 

John C. Martin elected president of 
Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc., suc- 
ceeding the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 

July 7. Carl Groat named editor of 
Cincinnati Post. 

July 19. New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune buys New Orleans States. 

Aug. 10. G. Richard Thompson, for- 
merly with the New York Mirror joins 
national advertising department of the 
Washington Post. 

Aug. 17. Newspaper lineage for July 
show increase over same month last 
year. First increase in many months. 

Aug. 24. Philadelphia Record, Cam- 
den Evening Courier and Camden Morn- 
ing Post reopen subject of circulation 
rate guarantee by announcing that they 
will guarantee their circulation figures. 

Sept. 2. New York Sun celebrates 
100th anniversary with special edition. 

Sept. 11. New York Evening Post 
changes its format from standard to 
tabloid size. 

Sept. 29. Chicago Tribune announces 
editorially that it will not accept liquor 
advertising. Kansas City Star does 
same. 

Oct. 7. New York Daily News spends 
$374,000 on new equipment, confident of 
success of NRA program. 

Oct. 14. Boston Daily Record places 
order for two new sextuple printing 
presses. , 

Oct. 21. Archie L. Nash advanced to 
national advertising manager of Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. 

Nov. 3. Los Angeles Record sold to 
Leroy Sanders and Zack Farmer; new 
name to be Post-Record. 

Nov. 16. W. J. Shine, former space 
buyer for the Geyer Company, Dayton, 
joins the Columbus Citizen. ‘ 

Nov. 18. The Boston Tribune, weekly 
tabloid, is launched in Boston. 

Nov. 20. New York Evening Post 
appoints Harold C. Hansen New Eng- 
land representative. 

Dec. 8. J. David Stern, publisher of 
the Philadelphia Post, becomes owner 
of New York Evening Post. Paper 
changed back from tabloid to standard 
size. 

Dec. 16. Dan Hopkins named na- 
tional advertising manager of the To- 
ledo News-Bee. 


All Legislation 
Is Overshadowed 
By Tugwell Bill 


Feb. 1. Officers of a publishing house 
and a company manufacturing cosmet- 
ies are indicted by a federal grand jury, 
which alleges use of the mails in a 
scheme to defraud in the use of puzzle 
copy. 

March 1. Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America draft model stat- 
ute to prevent sale of grocery products 
at or below cost. 

March 22. Magicians demonstrate 
their craft before committee of Con- 
necticut legislature 4s it ponders bill to 
forbid publication of professional se- 
crets, as practiced by Camel cigarettes. 


Bill and NRA Featured in Many 


Headlines 


bed 
Viramin D 

EVAPORATED MILK 
B Your Grocer has it- 


babes. 


BABY TALKS UP FOR MILK PRODUCT 


FOR STRONG BONES, SOUND TEETH 


Take a tip from a lovely baby, mother—see that he (or she) gets DEAN'S 
Evaporated Milk every day. DEAN'S is pure, wholesome, selected cow's 
milk PLUS Vitamia “D” taken from cod-liver oil (witheat that cod-liver 
oil taste and smell children dislike so!) DEAN'S Evaporated Milk 
is easy to digest, always safe. 1i's produced under rigid inspection, 
evaporated to double richness, aod STERILIZED io sealed cans. Your 
baby oeeds Vitamin “D", especially ia winter when suashine is scarce. 
‘You kaow how licle Vitamia “D” we get in our regular foods, so be sure 
to get DEAN'S every day and help nature build baby’s bones strong and 
teeth souod! DEAN'S is a fine food for all the family, 100. You'll want 
to use it in cooking and baking. 

LISTEN 00 Dr. Buodesen's "Magazine of the Air” WLS 

9:00 to 10:00 A. M., Moo, Tues, Wed, Thur. sod Fri. 


Typical newspaper copy in the new campaign for Dean's Vitamin D 
evaporated milk, in which the sales story comes from the mouth 


of 


Howard W. Monk Advertising Agency, Rockford, Ill., is 
in charge. 


April 1. Illinois adopts 2 per cent 
sales tax, being first big market to use 
this expedient. 

“Let seller beware” is theory of new 
securities bill introduced in Congress. 


April 10. Government announces in- 
tention of regulating food and drug ad- 
vertising. 

April 12. Advertising Review Com- 


mittee announces operating plan from 
New York. 

April 18. New York state law regu- 
lating wholesale and retail milk prices 
raises storm of protest. 

April 21. Governor Lehman signs 
New York’s one-cent sales tax, effective 
May 1. 

April 25. R. G. Tugwell, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, begins confer- 
ences with drug, cosmetic and food ad- 
vertisers, 

Chicago agencies refuse to pay 2 per 
cent sales tax on halftones, holding it 
is occupational tax. 

May 27. President Roosevelt signs 
securities bill which contains stringent 
advertising regulations. 

June 8. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace submits new food and drug 
bill providing drastic regulation of copy 
to Senate committee on agriculture and 
forestry. 

July 22. President Roosevelt calls for 
the advertising program to aid adoption 
of blanket code on Aug. 1. 

Sept. 14. Prof. Tugwell declares pro- 
posed new food and drug act will aid 
advertising. 

Oct. 5. Proposed food and drug bil) 
is ambiguous, says Frank A. Blair, 
president of the Proprietary Associa- 
tion. 

Oct. 18. Federal Trade Commission 
eases rules on advertising under new 
securities act. 

Nov. 7. “There is no authority in 
NIRA to license the press,” says Gen- 
eral Johnson before Chicago Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Nov. 15. Dr. Wm. Sirovich, New 
York congressman, appears unexpect- 
edly before A. N. A. in Washington to 
defend the Tugwell bill. 

Dec. 7. Preliminary hearing on Tug- 
well bill develops flood of opposition. 


Dec. 9 American Medical Associa- 
tion endorses principles of Tugwell bill. 
Dec. 14. Current opinion indicates 


that Tugwell bill will be entirely re- 
written before submitted to Congress. 


Codes Cause of 
Many Headlines 
And Much News 


June 22. Proposed codes for auto- 
mobile, drug and grocery and other in- 
dustries being drafted. 

July 6. Wilfred Fry, president of N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Inc., issues call to 56 
groups to act on codes. 

July 14. Fifty members of Associ- 
ated Business Papers, Inc., meet with 
officials in Washington to discuss for- 
mulation of codes. 

July 28. National Publishers Asso- 
ciation draws up tentative code of fair 
practice for its industry. 

Aug. 1. President Roosevelt promul- 
gates blanket code for all industries. 

Aug. 3. National Publishers Asso- 
ciation files code at Washington. Peri- 
odical Publishers Institute formed. 

Philip C. Kamp, attorney, and A. D. 
White, president of Dun and Bradstreet, 
Inc., named deputy administrators and 
assigned to magazines, newspapers and 
professional advertising industries. 


Aug. 10. Twenty-five publishers rep- 


LS — — 


resenting A. N. P. A., present code to 


Washington. “Freedom of press” 
stressed. 
Aug. 17. Tobacco code submitted by 


National Association of Tobacco Dis- 
tributors establishes resale prices. 

Aug. 25. Retailers split on subjects 
of advertising copy and selling prices 
at code hearing in Washington. 

Aug. 31. Price cutting is prohibited 
in code submitted by National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. 

A. A. A. A. submits code for adver- 
tising agencies; split commissions and 
rebates prohibited. 

Sept. 7. Free showings and rebates 
banned in tentative code prepared by 
Outdoor Advertising Association. 

Sept. 22. NRA announces plan to 
have one code for all branches of 
graphic arts. 

Sept. 28. Small agencies and non- 
members of Four A’s lead fight on pro- 
posed agency code. 

Representatives of radio performers 
object to provisions of code submitted 
by National Association of Broadcast- 
ers. 

Oct. 4. John Benson, A. A. A. A 
president, defends proposed agency 
code, saying attacks are based on mis- 
conceptions. 

Oct. 6. Curtiss Candy Company ren- 
ders “NRA report” to President Roose- 
velt, using large Columbia hookup, as 
well as newspapers. 

Oct. 13. Advertising Agency Institute 
of America, newly organized Chicago 
group, drafts revised agency code. 

Oct. 20. Four A’s and Institute of 
Advertising Agencies report code dif- 
ferences settled. 


Oct. 25. President Roosevelt ap- 
proves new retail code, barring sales 
below cost. 

Nov. 16. Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration said to. be. bringing 
pressure on industrial groups to in- 


clude Tugwell bill in their codes. 

Nov. 23. President's intra-depart- 
mental committee submits drastic code 
for distilling industry. 

Dec. 1. Tugwell bill provisions in- 
cluded in tentative liquor code. 


Channels of 
Distribution 


Are Studied 


Jan. 5. Fuller Brush Company opens 
retail store in Providence. 

Manufacturers of electric appliances 
are prominent at National Furniture 
Show in Chicago, as result of legisla- 
tion banning merchandising by utilities 
in some states. 

Jan. 10. New specialty appliance 
sales department to handle distribution 
of electric ranges, dishwashers, and 
kitchens is formed by General Electric 


oO. 

Jan. 19. Chicago sampling campaign 
of Wheatena Corp. is confined to high- 
income families. 

Jan. 24. Vick Chemical Company 
stocks dealers with Voratone Antiseptic 
without charge, eight bottles being sent 
free. 

Jan. 25. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany provides field salesmen with mo- 
tor trucks, enabling them to fill orders 
as taken. 

Jan. 26. Grocers seek to become chief 
distributors of beer, resolutions adopted 
by wholesalers at Chicago meeting in- 
dicate. 

Feb. 1. Woolworth Company, 
York, adds 20-cent merchandise. 


New 


Feb. 6. C. W. Norton, airmail pilot, 
starts air line to bring trout from 
Ozark Mountains to Oklahoma and 
Kansas cities. 

Feb. 23. Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
forms Canada Dry Sales & Import 
Corp. to handle beer and allied sales. 

Feb. 24. Del Monte Coffee is barred 
from selling in six coast states by court 
decision awarding right to brand to 
Tillman & Bendel. 

March 12. Appalachian Coals, Inc., 
formed to distribute products of 137 
producing companies in Virginia, West 
Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky, is 
O. K.’d by U. S. Supreme Court, 

March 15. Van Blerkom Furniture 
Co., New York, forms first voluntary 
furniture chain, with 45 members, 

March 30. Seventy jobbers from eight 
states are charter members of new Con- 
fectionery Jobbers’ Alliance, formed in 
Chicago for cooperative buying and 
merchandising. 

April 1. Servel Sales, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., drops refrigerator distributors and 
deals directly with retailers, 

April 1. Additions to Anthracite In- 
stitute give it control of 83 per cent of 


production. Anthracite sales agency is 
planned, 
April 5. Eagle Hardware Stores, 


Inc., formed as local chain in Cleveland 
by 52 dealers. 

April 5. New England apple growers 
form King Philip Stores in New Eng- 
land cities. Citrus fruits and vegetables 
also sold. 

April 5. Coin-in-slot washing ma- 
chines introduced in Kansas City apart- 
ment buildings. 

April 25. Coin-in-slot door bells in- 
vented to curb house-to-house canvass- 
ers. 

May 1. Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. leases grocery department in Dallas 
store of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

May 2. St. Louis drug meeting hears 
of methods of disciplining retailers who 
cut prices. 


May 4. General Motors Corporation 
establishes dual dealerships in some 
cities, 

May 15. Texas growers start sale of 


drug sundries as retaliatory move on 
druggists who sell groceries. 

May 15. Efficiency on automotive 
jobber is lauded by C. M. Burgess, Bur- 
gess-Norton Co., Geneva, Ill, in ad- 
dressing Engineering Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

June 2. Northern Coals, Inc., new 
marketing agency for producers of Ohio 
and West Virginia panhandle district, 
completes stock subscription and begins 
operation, 

Sept. 7. Channels for sale of Wood- 
bury’s soap are extended to include 
grocery stores, with a reduction in price 
to ten cents, 

Oct. 26. General Motors Corporation 
splits up Buick-Olds-Pontiac Sales Cor- 
poration into individual units. 

Visomatic Systems, Inc., and Western 
Union coordinate facilities for market- 
ing former’s product. 


Many Shifts in 
Agency Personnel 
Daring the Year 


Jan. 5> J. Fred Woodruff returns to 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit, as vice- 
president for Pacific coast. 

Jan. 12. E. W. Federer becomes a 
space buyer at Lambert & Feasley, New 
York, 

Merger of New York offices of Black- 
ett, Sample & Hummert, Chicago, and 
Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis, is 
—— because of unforeseen difficul- 

es. 

Herbert H. Hillscher, advertising 
manager of Dollar Steamship Lines, 
joins San Francisco office of J. Walter 
Thompson Co, 

Jan. 18. Anne S. Ashenhurst, Clinton 
s. Ferris and John K. Rich are elected 
vice-presidents and participating part- 
ners in Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Jan. 19. Elmer Mason goes to Abbott 
Kimball Co., New York, after eight 
years with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, 

Jan. 25. Kennett R. McMath, former 
copy chief for Nelson Chesman & Co., 
St. Louis, joins Cowan & Dengler, New 
York. 

John H. Sarles_ rejoins 
Louis & Brorby, Chicago. 

Four new agencies join Allied Service 
Agencies Network, bringing total to 23. 
New members are Adam Sutcliffe Ad- 
vertising Agency, Providence; Harold 
Aarons, Inc., Detroit; Bonsib, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Arthur Towell, Inc., 
Madison, Wis. 

Feb. 1. Ronalds Advertising Agency, 
Montreal, opens New York branch. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago, 
open Milwaukee branch. 

Feb. 6. Frank Presbrey Co., New 
York, announces affiliation with Bow- 
man, Deute, Cummings, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Feb. 15. Louis A. Pratt, president of 
Pratt-Moore Advertising Co., Detroit, 
joins Fred M. Randall Co. as vice-presi- 
dent, 

March 1. Norval Hawkins, of Ford 
Motor fame, joins Glen Buck as vice- 
president in charge of Detroit office. 

Braumeister Advertising Company is 
formed in New York to specialize in 
beer copy. 

March 7. Goodwin Corporation makes 
spectacular entry into Chicago agency 
circles during bank holiday. 

March 8. James M. Mathes resigns 
as vice-president of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
New York, to form own agency. 


Needham, 


March 10. Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn open Kansas City branch, 
under Charles G. Lindsay. 

March 15, Gerold M. Lauck new 
manager of New York office of N, w 
Ayer & Son. ; 

Elmer E. Bullis, long with Lord @ 
Thomas, becomes space buyer for Good. 
win Corporation, Chicago. 


March 31. Critchfield & Co., Chicago, 
liquidate. 
April 1. John C. Cornelius 


named 
vice-president in charge of Minneapolis 
office of Batten, Barton, 
Osborn. 

Procter & Collier Co., Cincinnati, 
holds exhibition of goods of 64 Clients, 

April 5. Col Garrit C. De Heys 
named president of Freeze-Vogel-Craw- 
ford, Inc., Milwaukee, succeeding C, DP, 
Freeze, resigned. 

Chester Foust, of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., Chicago, becomes director of Elgin 
National Watch Co., whose advertising 
is handled by J. Walter Thompson Co 

April 10. Gordon Laurence, advertis. 
ing manager of L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, New York, joins company’s 
new agency, Nascon Service, Inc., as 
vice-president. 

April 12. O. S. Tyson & Co., New 
York, open Rochester branch as Tyson- 
Rumrill, Associated. 

April 25. Frank A. Hodges, Jr., ap- 
pointed manager of media and space by 
Frank Presbrey Co., New York. 

May 1. King & Wiley Company, 
Cleveland, liquidates. 

E. T. Gundlach, of Gundlach Adver- 
tising Co., Chicago, explains recent 
clause in orders, “payable when adver- 
tiser pays us.” 

May 10. Lambert & Feasley, 
York, open Detroit office. 

June 5. Kenneth Fickett becomes 
radio director of Gotham Advertising 
Company, New York. 

June 7. 1,000 line newspaper copy 
used by Sidener, Van Riper & Keeling, 
Indianapolis, to reach “embryo adver- 
tisers.”” 

A. E. Wright switches from Lord & 
Thomas to Freitag Agency, Chicago. 

June 10. J. Walter Thompson Co.’s 
St. Louis office moves into new quar- 
ters in Shell Bldg. 

Kelly, Nason & Roosevelt, Inc., move 
to Rockefeller Center. 

June 12. Charlotte R. Smith, public 
relations counselor, joins staff of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Seattle. 

June 16. Francis G. Hubbard resigns 
as vice-president and treasurer of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. C. M. Sey- 
mour moves from San Francisco to New 
York to take his place. 

June 24. Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit, advances J. L. Hartig, L. 
Robinson and J. R. Adams to vice-presi- 
dencies, 

Robert E. Clayton, formerly of Lee 
Anderson Advertising Company of De- 
troit, joins media department of Young 
& Rubicam. 

July 1. H. L. Hodgson resigns as 
vice-president of N. W. Ayer’s New 
York office. 

Hanff-Metzger, Inc., moves to new 
offices at 745 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Frank J. Kivlan, formerly of Adver- 
tisers, Inc., joins staff of Kelly, Nason 
& Roosevelt, Inc., New York. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
San Francisco office. 

July 8. <A. A. A. A. outlaws rebates 
in new contract form. 

July 14. M. V. Wieland joins Chi- 
cago office of J. Walter Thompson Co. 

July 15. Erwin, Wasey & Co. add 
Edward D. Nix to Chicago staff. 

July 22. Abbott Kimball Company 
changes name to Kimball, Hubbard & 
Powel, Inc., and moves to 400 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 

July 29. William R. Baker, Jr., 
moves from Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborne to Benton & Bowles as account 
representative. 

Aug. 10. William B. Okie resigns 
from N. W. Ayer & Son to join with 
J. M. Mathes, Ine, 

Aug. 13. J. M. Mathes, Inc., appoints 
Chauncey L. Landon vice-president in 
charge of marketing, and Gordon E. 
Hyde, account executive. Both were 
formerly with Ayer. 

Aug. 17. Another Ayer executive, 
Hyland L. Hodgson, joins J. M. Mathes 
as treasurer. 

Paul E. Faust becomes president of 
reorganized Mitchell-Faust Advertising 
Agency, Chicago. 

Aug. 18. James M. Cleary 
White Company, Cleveland, to become 
vice-president of Roche, Williams & 
Cunningham, Inc., Chicago. 

Aug. 24. New York office of Geyer 
Company, Dayton, merged with Paul 
Cornell Company. New name is Geyer- 
Cornell, Ine. 

Sept. 7. Marion Harper, formerly in 
charge of advertising for Maxwell 
House Coffee, becomes partner in Black- 
man Co., New York. 

Sept. 8. Lester J. Loh becomes art 
director and Richard T. Huntington 
manager of production for J. M. Mathes, 
Ine. 

Oct. 18. Betsy Anne Schellhase, copy- 
writer, joins staff of Benton & Bowles, 
New York. 

Oct. 21. Graham Starr becomes ac- 
count executive in New York office of 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. 

Oct. 28. Mumm-Romer-Jaycox, Inc., 
and Robbins & Pearson Company, Co- 
lumbus, consolidate under name of 
Mumm, Romer, Robbins & Pearson, Inc. 

Nov. 3. W. K. Ziegfeld and Edward 
R. Wade join staff of United States Ad- 
vertising Corporation, Toledo. 

Nov. 4. John H. Tinker, Jr., and 
Jules L. Menghetti, both artists, added 
to staff of J. M. Mathes, Inc. 

Nov. 11. Y. K. Smith, recently with 


New 


Ine., close 


Durstine @ - 


leaves . 
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paul Cornell Company, becomes vice- 
president in charge of copy and plans of 
nahue & Coe, Inc., New York, 
William S. Abbott joins public rela- 
tions staff of J. M. Mathes, Inc., New 
york. 

Nov. 16. After 11 years with Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Guy C. Smith resigns 
to join the New York office of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 

Nov. 18. N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
adds E. C. Boykin and C. K. Liller to 
taft. 

ONOv. 18. Willard F. Lochridge of 
the Chicago office of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company is named a vice-president. 

Nov. 22. J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., 
opens San Francisco office with William 
H. Mason in charge. 

Dec. 2. Boston office of BBDO moves 
to 178 Tremont Street. 

Fred Frame, famous race driver, 
added to staff of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc. 

Dec. 23. Horace Cleveland, formerly 
advertising manager of Cheney Bros., 
becomes vice-president of Kimball, 
Hubbard & Powel, Inc. 

United States Advertising Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, moves to larger quarters 
at 612 N. Michigan Ave. 

Ray Giles, partner in Blackman Com- 
pany, New York, resigns. 


Influx of Beer, 
Liguor Journals 
In ‘‘Repeal Year’’ 


Jan. 9. Walther Buchen, president of 
Buchen & Co., Chicago, urges Chicago 
Business Papers Association to revise 
rate cards to aid small user of space, 

Jan. 12. R. H. Donnelly Corp., Chi- 
cago, buys Cleaners and Dyers Review 
and merges it with National Cleaner € 
Dyer. 

Jan. 18. Bargain sale on white space 
is held by Architecture, New York. 

Feb. 1. Trunks and Leather Goods, 
Chicago, announces agency discount of 
15 per cent. 

Feb. 2. Purchasing, New York, which 
recently announced it would be oper- 
ated without advertising, has discontin- 
ued publication. 

Feb. 5. United Business Publishers, 
Inc., enters receivership following de- 
fault on interest. 

Paul I. Aldrich, editor of National 
Provisioner, Chicago, is elected paper’s 
president. 

March 1. March issue of Motorship 
carries 100-page insert of Winston En- 
gine Corp., division of General Motors. 

Mechanical department of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York, is 
merged with the Charles Schweinler 
Press. 

March 15. H. J. Kenfield, founder of 
Electric Traction and Bus Journal, Chi- 
cago, retires from active duty. 

March 22. W. Calver Moore resigns 
as vice-president and general manager 
of The Keystone, Philadelphia. 

April 25. David B. Gibson becomes 
vice-president of Western Brewer, Chi- 
cago. 

April 27. Hardware Age, New York, 
absorbs Good Hardware. 

May 1. Thomas’ Register, New York, 
announces publication of Industrial 
Equipment News as monthly. 

May 10. MacLean Publishing Co., 
Toronto, buys three papers from Fisher 
Publishing Co., for consolidation with 
its own. 

May 15. Electrical Contracting, Chi- 
cago, absorbs Electrical Record. 

E. H. Gleason, secretary, resigns from 
Inland Printer, Chicago. 

May 25. Popular Aviation, Chicago, 
to absorb Southern Aviation with July 
issue. 

George M. Slocum buys Automotive 
Daily News from Macfadden Publica- 
tions. 

Haire Publishing Co., New York, buys 
Trunks and Leather Goods. 

June 2. Shears reveals plans for 
package judging service. 

June 10. Diesel Power carries 103- 
page advertisement of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, in June issue. 

June 12. Paul Faulkner named edi- 
tor of The Log, San Francisco marine 
publication. 

June 17. Brewery Age appoints Ger- 
ald Ford eastern representative. 

June 20. Hat Life, a new publica- 
tion for the hat trade, is announced. 

June 23. Noel C. Breault joins New 
York office of Topics Publishing Co. 

June 24. In its 100th year The Opti- 
cal Journal, New York, sets advertising 
record with its June 15th issue. 

July 8. Mida’s Criterion, liquor and 
wine journal, resumes publication after 
14-year suspension. 

Aug. 5. Topics Publishing Company 
adds W. L. Davidson and James G. 
Lewis to New York staff. 

Aug. 19. E. W. Davidson assumes 
editorship of Crockery and Glass Jour- 
nal, New York. 

Sept. 1. Flying Aces changes format, 
enlarging page size. 

Sept. 15. Motor, with an increase of 
10,000 subscribers, announces a rate in- 
crease. 

Oct. 7. Brewer and Distributor, Los 
Angeles, changes its name to Western 
Alcoholic Beverage Journal. 

Oct. 14. A new paper for distilleries 
and wineries, Modern Distillery, to ap- 
pear in December. 

Chemical Markets changes name to 
Chemical Industries with October num- 
ber. 

Oct. 15. 


Beer Merchandising changes 


name to Beer, Wine and Liquor Mer- 
chandising. 
Oct. 


19. The first issue of Wines € 


Liquors, tabloid newspaper for produc- 
ers and distributors, appears. 
Oct. 20. McGraw-Hill places A. W. 


Fisher in charge of all mining papers. 


Oct. 27. Food Field Reporter pur- 


chases Grocery Trade News and merges 
the two papers. 


Oct. 28. Paul Cooper is appointed 


advertising manager of F. T. D. News, 


official publication of Florists’ Tele- 


graph Delivery Association. 


Nov. 18. Topics Publishing Company, 
New York, will change Drug Topics to 
tabloid weekly beginning Jan. 8, 1934. 

Dec. 1. Howard M. Thompson, for- 
merly with Butterick and McGraw-Hill, 
joins advertising staff of Domestic En- 
gineering, Chicago. 

Dec. 2. American Wine Journal 
launched by Occidental Publishing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, 

Dec. 16. <A. G. Sutherland, Cleveland 
representative of McGraw-Hill, is trans- 
ferred to New York as director of re- 
search for Food Industries. 

Dec, 18. Wine and Liquor Dealer 
News, for New York beverage dealers, 
is started by Hiram Lang. 


New Magazines 
Appear, While 
Several Merge 


Jan. 5. Publication of Shadoplay, as 
running mate for Photoplay, announced 
for March. 

Jan. 6. Berthold M. Nussbaum re- 
signs as president of United Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York, to become gen- 
eral manager of Futura Publications. 

Jan. 12. J. M. Lansinger, publisher 
of College Humor, announces plans for 
Real America, new magazine to make 
bow with April issue. 

Jan. 19. Clifford S. Bailey, formerly 
with House and Garden, joins Liberty, 
New York. 

Stanley V. Gibson, president of Mo- 
tion Picture Unit, New York, buys Col- 
lege Humor and Real Detective from 
J. M. Lansinger, Chicago. 


Jan. 25. S. V. Gilman, formerly with 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., is an addition 
to the staff of Liberty, New York. 

Tatler and American Sketch, noted for 
“grading” of debutantes, suspends pub- 
lication, 

Feb. 1. Open Road for Boys, New 
York, increases circulation guarantee to 
225,000 starting July 1. 

Feb. 5. Extension Magazine, Chicago, 
starts series of Sunday religious pro- 
grams over WBBM, Chicago. 

Feb. 8. Emile R. Weadon is elected 
vice-president and advertising manager 
of Pictorial Review. 

Feb. 17. News-Week makes debut in 
New York, with T. J. C. Martyn as 
president and publisher. 

March 1. Golden Book, New York, 
adopts chain selling plan through Pyra- 
mid Sales Organization, New York. 

April 1. Outdoor America, published 
by Izaac Walton League, suspends pub- 
lication, 

Modern Magazines, New York, an- 
nounce distribution through seven addi- 
tional chain store systems, increasing 


outlets to 2,366. 


April 10. House Beautiful discards 
50 per cent of circulation to concen- 
trate on eastern seaboard market. 

April 12. Reduction in advertising 
rates and circulation guarantees of four 
papers is announced by Crowell Publish- 
ing Company. 

April 15. Sports World makes debut 
in Detroit as weekly. 

April 20. Redbook reduces circulation 
guarantee and advertising rates. 

April 25. American Magazine re- 
duces one-time school and camp rates, 
effective July. 

May 1. Macfadden Publications sus- 
pend publication of Babies—Just Babies 
following resignation of Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as editor. 

Leicht Press, Winona, Minn., buys 
Mother’s-Home Life 4 Household Guest. 

May 3. The Bookman, New York, 
changes name to American Review. 

May 10. True Story cuts guarantee 
and rates for summer months only. 


May 15. Needlecraft reduces guar- 
antee and rates, effective with July 
issue. 


ver the 


Circulation Manager's Shoulder 


Excerpts from the McGraw-Hill Circulation Manager’s weekly 


bulletin sent to our 280 field men, who travel far and wide, 
building up a plant-by-plant and job-by-job audience for your 
advertising in McGraw-Hill Papers. 


“Probably the only big helium producing plant in the world is 
in Rowell’s Texas territory. He has brought it into the McGraw- 


Hill fold with two Chemical & 


subscriptions.” 
sas 


Metallurgical Engineering 


“O’Laughlin has sold 100% of the broadcasting stations we 


asked him to get in his territory.” 
a aa 


“John Rowell sold Electronics in another broadcasting station, 
»” 


located in Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


aaa 


“Last week Watson had some tough going on bad roads to 
push McGraw-Hill’s farthest north for the year. All those fa- 
mous mining centers the investor reads about—Noranda, Co- 
balt, Abitibi—are going to be more McGraw Hill conscious 


when Watson gets through.” 


+ 


“Sandy” Lord, who came through last week with 36 new Coal 
Age subscriptions has some mountains in West Virginia that 
are almost perpendicular—mail sometimes takes a week from 


New York to make the round trip.’ 
a aa 


“Would you pick Hastings, Nebraska, as a good place to sell 


industrial paper subscriptions? 


Probably not, but Messick 


calling there on a plant manufacturing bread slicers, sold Amer- 


ican Machinist, Factory, and Chem. & Met. . 
aaa 


. all new.” 


“A few years ago, Shinn sold the President of a prominent 
manufacturing company in Greensboro, N. C., so strongly on 
McGraw-Hill service that he told his key men they would 
have to read a technical paper of some kind, or resign. Shinn 
has been making his annual call ever since.” 


a aA 


“Some of the men are reporting orders in the special unreached 


food companies, cards on which were sent you. 


Please keep 


the cards and note on each card what you have done. We will 


want a full report later.” 


aa 


“A list of names without an authorizing signature is not a 
club order and will be returned to you. The A.B.C. says it’s 


just a scrap of paper. .. . 


F such is the year-round work of McGraw-Hill circulation men. 


Not as-many-as-you-can-get in the easy-to-reach plants. 


But as 


many key men (and key men only) in as many worthwhile plants—no 
matter where they are. The most remote regions are worked as thoroughly 
as the big industrial centers. 

McGraw-Hill circulation work goes on twelve months a year. Sub- 
scriptions are sold by space advertising, by direct mail and by trained sales- 
men covering the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

And, thanks to our careful check on quality defore we sell the sub- 
scription, you can be sure that a McGraw-Hill audience is an interested, 
able-to-buy audience. 


American Machinist 
Aviation 
Bus Transportation 
Business Work 


‘oal Age 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 


Construction Methods 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical West 
Electrical World 
Electronics 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Inc. 


(Domestic and 
Engineerin: 
Factory 
Maintenance 
Food Industries 


xp 
News-R 


Engineering and Mining Journal 
Export Edition) 


anagement and 


Metal and Mineral Markets 
r 


owe’ 

Product Engineering 
Radio Retailing 
Textile World 
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Associations Take on New Life During 


| EFFECTIVE DEMONSTRATION OF QUALITY 


Hamilton Gibson, western manager 
for McCall’s, retires from business. 

June 1. Review of Reviews Corpo- 
ration moves to new offices at 229-233 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

June 7. John W. Bannister, formerly 
with College Humor, joins Macfadden 
organization. 

June 10. Child Life, 
nounces rate reduction. 

June 13. V. D. Angerman becomes 
circulation manager of Popular Me- 
chanics, Chicago. 

June 14. Redbook presents complete 
book-length novel in each issue. 

June 15. H. J. Brown, Jr., returns 
to Review of Reviews Corp. as business 
manager. 

Anna Roosevelt Dall appointed asso- 
ciate editor of Liberty. 

June 22. Leading women’s maga- 
zines, with but few exceptions, will not 
accept beer advertising, survey reveals. 


Chicago, an- 


June 29. Format, style and editorial 
content policy changed by Literary 
Digest. 

July 1. Esquire, a new quarterly 


publication for men, to be introduced 
through department stores on Oct. 1. 

The Saturday Evening Post changes 
advertising make-up, placing two extra 
advertising pages ahead of reading 
matter. 

Open Road for Boys carries border 
advertisement for Curtiss Candy Com- 
pany. 

July 21. New monthly 
Radioland, makes appearance. 

July 22. The Police Gazette to be 
revived in September. 

July 29. Rate increases forecast as 
several publications announce that they 
cannot accept orders at current rates 
beyond specified dates. 

Aug. 19. Modern Magazines an- 
nounces guarantee of 1,050,000 circula- 
tion for 1934. 

Sept. 7. Today is the name of the 
new weekly magazine which will start 
publication in October under editorship 
of Prof. Raymond Moley and manage- 
ment of Vincent Astor. 

Sept. 25. Malcolm Hart, former Col- 
lier’s man, named advertising manager 
of Today. 

Sept. 30. Ralph H. Niece, formerly 
of Nation’s Business, joins staff of 
Condé Nast Publications at Chicago. 

Oct. 5. Liberty Magazine stages un- 
usual treasure hunt. 

Condé@ Nast Publications appoint 
Harold A. Calahan manager of New 
York office. 

Oct. 19. Good Housekeeping appoints 
Warren C. Agry business manager and 
E. W. Timmerman western advertising 
manager. 

Oct. 26. Picture Play, a new maga- 
zine of Life Publishing Co., makes first 
appearance. 

Nov. 16. Bleed pages in mass circu- 
lation magazines’ pages gaining in pop- 
ularity, survey reveals. 

Nov. 20. Liberty adds O. A. Feldon 
to eastern advertising staff. 

Esquire, magazine for men, will be- 
came a monthly with January, 1934, 
issue. 

Dec. 2. Glenn Griswold takes up new 
duties as publishing director of Busi- 
ness Week, New York. 

Outdoors takes over paid subscription 
list of Michigan Sportsman, which has 
ceased publication. 

Cosmos is the name of the new col- 
lege magazine which will make its first 
appearance in January. 

Dec. 9. True Story Magazine presents 
new weekly broadcast featuring “True 
Story Court of Human Relations.” 

Dec. 22. H. J. C. Henderson, director 
of sales and advertising of the Fisher 
Body Corporation, becomes vice-presi- 
dent of the American Weekly. 

Radioland, launched in September, 
added to Fawcett Women’s Group. 

J. R. Ostell named Detroit manager 
of Liberty. 

International Magazine Company pur- 
chases House Beautiful from Atlantic 
Monthly Company, and consolidates it 
with Home and Field. 

Liberty Publishing Company an- 
nounces appointment of Wm. C. Lengel 
as associate editor of Liberty. 


magazine, 


Ascap and News 
Fights Enliven 
Year for Radio 


Jan. 5. New Canadian radio broad- 
casting commission to limit advertis- 
ing to 5 per cent of program time. 

Jan. 12. Radio Sales, Inc., is formed 
by Columbia Broadcasting System to 
sell local programs on seven stations 
operated by network. 

Jan. 17. Exaggeration, knocking 
competitors, criticised by 4,250 listen- 
ers contacted by General Electric Com- 
pany in its programs inviting com- 
ment. Shorter announcements are 
favored. 

Jan. 25. Final figures for radio ad- 
vertising by the two big chains show 
1932 to be best year in their history. 
Total for year is $39,106,776. American 
Tobacco Company is largest single ad- 
vertiser, with $1,851,194. Six com- 
panies spent $1,000,000 or more for 
broadcasting in 1932. 

Canadian license fee of $2 on re- 
ceiving sets is upheld in test case. 

Newton D. Baker, ex-Secretary of 
War, is appointed general counsel for 
National Association of Broadcasters 
in fight with American Society of 


A 
ee Jon ec THE DIFFERENC 
N 


| RAR ee bok oi 


which appeared in the store during 
den diffe 


meet a 


A spread from the unusual "quality" booklet just published by Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago. The booklet contains reproductions of displays 


hid- 


the summer, pointing out the 


erences’ between quality merchandise and that produced to 


price. 


Composers, Authors and Publishers 
over fees, 

Jan. 31. Seven Michigan stations 
form network, with WXYZ, Detroit, 


as key. George W. Trendle is presi- 
dent. 
Feb. 1. Radio stations reported dis- 


satisfied with fees, usually 12 to 15 
per cent of card rate, paid them by 
chains. 

Feb. 14. First full-length detective 
novel ever written especially for radio 
is started over NBC by Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Feb. 20. Lord & Thomas bought 
most radio time in 1932, survey shows. 
Its total is $5,461,866. 

Feb. 23. Al Jolson’s contract with 
Chevrolet is canceled with six weeks 
to go. 

March 2. Radio Program Founda- 
tion is organized by National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters to develop 
sources of music. 

March 15. Ed Wynn blossoms out 
as radio magnate with Amalgamated 
Broadcasting System. 

March 28. American Oil Burner As- 
sociation protests to Columbia Broad- 
casting System over. statements 
broadcast by Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Coal Co., which said: “You 
do not have to worry about explosions 
or something going wrong because of 
mechanical defects.” 

April 1. Ed Wynn’s Texaco pro- 
gram is most popular chain program, 
survey by Arnold Research Service in- 
dicates. : 

April 3. Commercial announcements 
banned in new program of Ingram 
Shavers, Bristol-Myers Co. 

April 5. Gilbert Seldes, Hearst col- 
umnist, criticises studio audiences, 
precipitating lively debate. 

April 20. Program of American 
Conservation Co., Chicago, is called 
first effort to sell insurance as insti- 
tution. 

May 10. Price mention banned by 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
mission. 

May 11. More accurate figures on 
radio coverage are sought by Four A’s 
at Washington convention. 

May 15. Eddie Cantor called bright- 
est radio star by A. M. Crossley, re- 
search expert. 

June 4. W. K. Henderson’s “Hello 
World Station” is sold to Interna- 
tional Radio Corporation, Shreveport. 
June 8. William S. Hedges leaves 
station WMAQ to become general 
manager of KDKA, Pittsburgh. 

June 9. General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, tests radio program appeals 
through newspaper campaign. 

Four New Orleans newspapers— 
Times-Picayune, States, Tribune and 
Item file joint suit against radio sta- 
tion WDSU to prevent “pirating” of 
news. 

June 15. WAAW, Omaha, moves 
into new offices and studios in Omaha 
Grain Exchange Bldg. 

June 24 J. L. Van Volkenburg 
named president of The Voice of St. 
Louis, Inc., operator of station KMOX. 
June 30. Preliminary injunction 
granted four New Orleans newspa- 
pers against radio station WDSU on 
“news pirating.” 

July 22. NBC reduces rate for time 
between 11 p. m. and midnight. 

Aug. 11. After Nov. 1, CBC will 
have but one Chicago oulet, Station 
WBBM. 

Aug. 26. Amos ’n Andy complete 
fourth year on air for Pepsodent Co., 
Chicago. 

Aug. 31. Federal Broadcasting 
Company, new radio chain, organized 
by prominent New Yorkers. Station 
WMAC to be key station. 

Sept. 16. Station WBRC, Birming- 
ham, placed in hands of receiver. 
WSM, Nashville, WHAS, Louisville, 
and WCKY, Covington, form “Center 
of Population Group.” 

Sept. 21. Broadcast Producers’ 


Group organized to “put the business 
of program-producing on a basis of 
fair competition.” Major J. Andrew 
White is president. 

Sept. 22. Columbia Broadcasting 
System forms Columbia News Service, 
Inc., to gather news for broadcasting 
purposes. 

Oct. 25. Amalgamated Broadcasting 
System discontinues operations. 

Nov. 3. WLW, Cincinnati, makes 
first tests of new transmitter which 
will be most powerful in the world. 

Nov. 8. Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem denied request to broadcast con- 
gressional sessions from galleries. 

Nov. 11. Full week of special pro- 
grams begun by NBC to celebrate 
seventh anniversary and move into 
new studios in Radio City. 

Nov. 17. Station WOR, Newark, 
N. J., to build 50,000 watt station as 
result of recent election at which 
project was okeyed by referendum of 
citizens. 

Dee. 16. Walter Craig resigns as 
program director of World Broadcast- 
ing System to launch his own radio 
production service. 


1933 Proves a 
Busy Year for 
Associations 


Jan. 11. Aggressive advertising and 
selling are urged in resolution adopted 
by directors of Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. 

Jan. 12. Basil Church, Capper Pub- 
lications, is re-elected chairman of 
Chicago Advertising Council. 

Feb. 1. Warren E. Kraft, Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Seattle, is elected presi- 
dent of Washington chapter, Pacific 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 

Feb. 8. Major Market Newspapers, 
Inc., Chicago, announces rebate of 10 
per cent on dues at directors’ meeting. 

Feb. 15. Ohio Newspaper Associa- 
tion is formed to supersede three 
smaller groups. W. O. Littick, Zanes- 
ville Times-Recorder, is president. 

March 1. A nation-wide presenta- 
tion of 15 short talks on advertising 
is started by Advertising Federation 
of America over 150 radio stations in 
46 states. 

J. J. Hartigan, Campbell-Ewald Co., 
Detroit, is appointed chairman of 
committee on newspapers, A. A. A, A. 

March 2. In a letter to members, 
Stuart Peabody, president of the 
A. N. A., urges members to discount 
“inflated” circulations. 

March 20. Frank L. Pierce resigns 
as executive secretary and treasurer, 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
Detroit. 

March 22. L, D. H. Weld, McCann- 
Erickson, Ine., New York, elected 
president of American Marketing So- 
ciety. 


April 20. George R. Holmes, SKF 
Industries, New York, named presi- 


dent of Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion. 

April 25. Guarantees of circulation 
are opposed by American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association at New York 
convention. Howard Davis, New York 
Herald Tribune, new president. Special 
clauses in agency forms are con- 
demned. 

Henry Hoke is appointed executive 
manager of Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, with offices in New York. 
May 1. Mary Coffey, Guenther Brad- 
ford & Co., is re-elected president of 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago. 
May 2. George M. Slocum, of Mac- 
fadden Publications, is elected presi- 
dent of Adcraft Club of Detroit. 

May 10. Grover A. Whalen, of John 


Wanamaker, New York, re-elected 


president of Advertising Club of New 
York. 

Chester L. Price, City National Bank 
& Trust Co., is elected president of 
Chicago Financial Advertisers, 

Charles BP. Donilon, Callender, Me- 
Auslan & Troup Co., choice for Chief 
Crier of Town Criers of Rhode Island. 

May 12. W.C. D’Arcy, D’Arcy Ad- 
vertising Co., St. Louis, is elected 
chairman of board as American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies holds 
16th annual convention in Washing- 
ton. 

May 15. H. H. Kynett, Aitkin- 
Kynett Co., is re-elected president ot 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia. 

May 16. Josephine Durham, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, is elected president of 
Women's Advertising Club of St. 
Louis. 

Charles C. Fleming, Life Insurance 
Co, of Virginia, is elected chairman 
of Southern Round Table of Insurance 
Advertising. 

May 22. Edgar P. Weber, Erie, Pa., 
named president of Advertising Affili- 
ation at Niagara Falls meeting. 

May 25. Roger Allen, Hat Trade 
Publishing Co., New York, is elected 
president of National Publishers As- 
sociation. 

June 1. Drug Institute of America, 
Ine., formed; to represent every 
branch of drug industry. 

June 2. New platform of National 
Retail Dry Goods Association recom- 
mends limitation on retail lineage. 

American Gas Association appoints 
committee of eleven to formulate plan 
for control of prices of gas ranges. 

Advertising Club of Los Angeles 
names Clarence A. Lyman, advertis- 
ing manager Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles, president. 

June 9. Association of National Ad- 
vertisers appoints committee to ex- 
amine Young report. 

June 9. Walter D. Allen elected 
president of National Editorial Asso- 
ciation at conference in Indianapolis. 

June 11. Portland Cement Associa- 
tion decides to resume newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

June 15. L, B. Palmer, general man- 
ager, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, warns against circulation 
guarantees, 

June 22. Dan Provost of The New 
York Times becomes president of the 
Rotogravure Advertising Association. 

“The evidence appears to be insuf- 
ficient,” says Albert E. Haase in re- 
port on Young study to A. N. A. 

Walter W. R. May, Portland, Ore., 
elevated to presidency of Pacific Ad- 
vertising Clubs Association. 

June 26. President Roosevelt and 
Gen. Johnson affirm faith in good ad- 
vertising as Advertising Federation of 
America opens convention at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

June 28. Edgar Kobak, vice-presi- 
dent McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
re-elected president of the 


Alvin R. Magee, Louisville Courier- 
Journal, elected president of News- 
paper Advertising Executives Asso- 
ciation at annual meeting in Grand 
Rapids. 

Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation decides to advertise southern 
markets at annual convention in Chat- 
tanooga. J. L. Mapes, Beaumont, Tex., 
Enterprise € Journal, is new president. 

Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation re-elects E. Frank Gardner 
president at Grand Rapids meeting. 

National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation sees new prosperity ahead 
at annual meeting in Chicago. H. F. 
Barrows, Austin-Western Road Ma- 


chinery Co., Chicago, is new presi- 
dent. 
July 1. Chicago Advertising Coun- 


cil severs connection with Chicago 
Association of Commerce. 

July 6. Advertising Distributors of 
America, in session at St. Louis, pro- 
test practice of telegraph companies 
engaging in the distribution of sam- 
ples and advertising materials. 

July 18. Advertising Review Com- 
mittee outlines new plan for policing 
advertising copy practices. 

July 22. “The Murder of Music” is 
the title of the booklet just issued by 
The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, in which 
radio is blamed for the troubles of 
composers. 

July 25. Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, tells American 
Institute of Cooperation that adver- 
tising of specific crops should be elim- 
inated in order to reduce cost of dis- 
tribution. 

Aug. 2. National Association of 
Broadcasters and American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies adopt 
standard order blank for spot broad- 
casting. 

Aug. 10. “There has been a realign- 
ment of purchasing power, we must 
chart a new consumer map,” says 
Malcolm Muir before Advertising Club 
of New York. 

Sept. 14. Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation, meeting in New York, urges 
modification of federal securities act 
by means of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion interpretations and legislative 
amendments. 

Sept. 15. The Affiliated Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, Ine., decides to re- 
affiliate with Advertising Federation 
of America. 

Sept. 21. “No profits in advertised 
lines, under existing conditions,” says 
National Association of Retail Drug- 


Busy Year 


Sept. 26. Harry Bates, Washington 
named president of Mail Advertising 
Service Association at Chicago meet. 
ing. 

Sept. 28. Newly organized Life Aq. 
vertisers Association holds first meet. 
ing in Chicago. Nelson A. White, 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, nameg 
president. 

H. H. Putnam, John Hancock Life, 
named president of Insurance Adver. 
tising Conference held at Briarcligg 
Manor, N. Y. 

Sept. 29. Direct Mail Advertising 
Association holds annual conclave at 
Chicago. Eliot Wight, advertising 
manager of the United States En. 
velope Company, re-elected president, 

Oct. 3. National Publishers Asso. 
ciation discusses graphic arts code 
and food and drug bill. 

Oct. 12. Television and facsimile 
broadcasting here soon, National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters told at 11th 
annual session. 

Oct. 18. Stimulation of capital 
goods industry of vital importance, 
Gen. Johnson tells Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., meeting in Chicago. 

Oct. 19. Palmolive, Buick, U. §, 
Rubber, win major awards in annua] 
outdoor advertising art exhibit spon- 
sored by Chicago Advertising Council, 

Standards of merchandising prac- 
tice for newspapers reaffirmed at Chi- 
cago meeting of Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executive Association. 

Col. L. W. Herron, of the Washing- 
ton Star, named president of Major 
Market Newspapers, Inc., at annual 
meeting in Chicago. 

Oct. 21. Nearly 1,100 attend 20th 
annual meeting of A. B. C., at which 
Phil Thomson is re-elected president. 

Oct. 26. Auditing of outdoor circu- 
lation principal topic at annual meet- 
ing of Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of America at Louisville. Old 
regulation prohibiting liquor adver- 
tising on posters reaffirmed. 

Los Angeles Advertising Club be- 
gins series of three “customer con- 
ferences.” 

Nov. 16. Dr. Raymond Moley, edi- 
tor of Today, praises advertising in 
address before A. N. A. Allyn Mc- 


Intire, Pepperell Mfg. Co., is new 
president. : 
Dec. 14. Institute of Advertising 


Agencies of America formed in Chi- 
cago, with D. I. McDonald as execu- 
tive secretary. 

Dec. 20. Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions extends moratorium on arrear- 
age rule until Dec. 31, 1934. 


High Spots of 
Past Year in 


Outdoor Field 


Jan. 5. Discounts for continuity in- 
augurated by General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co. 

Jan. 25. Standardized data on 
painted displays are authorized at meet- 
ing of officers of Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America in New York. 

Jan. 26. Ray Fitch, Racine Poster 
Advertising Co., is re-elected president 
of Outdoor Advertising Association of 
Wisconsin. 

Jan. 31. Association of National Ad- 
vertisers votes to continue for another 
year joint sponsorship with Outdoor 
Advertising Association of America of 
Harvard University fellowship, the 
Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research. 

Feb. 6. F. T. Hopkins is elected 
president of National Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Bureau, New York, succeeding late 
George C. Sherman. 

Feb. 15. General Outdoor Advertis- 

ing Co. adopts quantity discount plan, 
retroactive to Jan. 1. 
Feb. 20. A discount of 5 per cent for 
advertisers using six representative 
showings within one year is adopted by 
Walker & Co., Detroit. 

March 1. Keyes Advertising Corp., 
New York, is formed to seil poster dis- 
plays in Grand Central Terminal. 

March 15. Cream City Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Co., Milwaukee, announces dis- 
count of 5 per cent for six representa- 
tive showings in twelve months. 

April 1. Three changes of copy in 
two weeks feature of announcement 
campaign by Shell Petroleum Corp., St. 
Louis. 

April 5. Clarence T. Fairbanks 
elected president of Edwards & Deutsch 
Lithographing Co., Chicago, succeeding 
late Joseph Deutsch. 

May 27. General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company builds unique outdoor dis- 
play for Maybelline showing “before anad 
after” scenes of girl’s eyebrows. 

May 30. Fans departing from 500- 
mile race at Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way surprised to see outdoor displays 
of Indiana Breweries, Inc., featuring 
winner of race. 

July 11. First outdoor beer adver- 
tisement ever to appear in Oklahoma 
installed by Shleppey Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co. 

Sept. 2. Kellogg Company uses 
changing outdoor signs for cereals. 
Oct. 19. Chicago Advertising Coun- 
cil awards Palmolive, Buick and U. S. 
Rubber honors in annual exhibit. 


Oct. 26. The Sunset System, a sub- 
sidiary of the Packer Corporation, 
Cleveland, purchases Texas Outdoor 


Advertising Company, San Antonio. 
Nov. 1. At convention of Outdoor 


gists at annual convention in Chicago. 


Advertising Association at Louisville 
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December 30, 1933 


ADVERTISING AGE 


ee _ 


——— 
plans are announced for auditing of 
outdoor “circulation.” 

Nov. 2. Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation decides not to rescind 18-year 
old resolution banning acceptance of 
liquor advertising. 

Nov. 18. New Jersey Department of 
Motor Vehicles utilizes outdoor posters 
jn safety drive. 

Dec. 2. Scene-In-Action display fea- 
turing moving locomotive used by Chi- 
cago & North Western Ry. in Milwau- 
ee. 

° Dec. 23. Clock in Wrigley outdoor 
display gives long and short announce- 
ments and musical selections. 


Advertising of 
Autos Hits New 
Tempo in 1933 


Jan. 5. New Willys 77 is priced at 
$395-$495, newspaper campaign an- 
nounces. 

Continental Automobile Co., Detroit, 
announces plan to individualize copy 
according to format of each news- 
paper. 

Jan. 6. Hudson Motor Car Company 
to depend largely on newspapers to 
introduce new Terraplane and other 
cars. 

Jan. 8. Mildred (Babe) Didrikson is 
attraction at Dodge exhibit at New 
York Automobile Show. 

Franklin Automobile Company cuts 
$1,000 off price of 12-cylinder models. 


Jan. 12. Lineage for New York 
Automobile Show falls below 1932 
figure. 

Jan. 19. New copy for Hupmobile 


is aimed at “careful investor,” border 
giving it bond-like appearance. 

Jan, 25. A coupon book good for 
twelve greasings is new premium 


given by Buick-Olds-Pontiac Sales 
Co. 
Feb. 2. Chicago Automobile Show 


reports satisfactory sales, in spite of 
less advertising. 

Feb. 8. Willard E, Stevens Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago, offers to take 
$150 in cash and newspaper space for 
new cars, 1932 models. 

Feb. 10. Ford Motor Company de- 
pends on dealers to advertise its new 
V-8, declining to do any advertising 
on its own account, 

Feb. 15. Result of survey by Dodge 
Brothers Corp. shows that 23 per cent 
of those attending auto shows intend 
to buy cars within six months. 


March 1. Hudson Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, announces price reductions 
ranging up to $145. 

March 9. Free diagnosis every 


quarter offered owners of Packards 
in new promotion plan for factory 
service stations. 

March 10. Chevrolet launches news- 
paper campaign on “world’s lowest 
priced full-size six-cylinder enclosed 
car.” 

March 20. “Studebaker Carries On” 
in spite of receivership, says copy 
placed by wire with newspapers. 

March 24. Chevrolet gives away a 
ear a day for month in new radio 
contest, “‘Why I like a Chevrolet Six.” 

April 21. Plymouth Motor Corpo- 
ration starts drive on new models. 

April 25. New Reo Motor Car cam- 
paign to announce sensational self- 
shifter. 

Registrations of automobiles makes 
second consecutive drop in 1932, with 
24,136,000 or 2,364,000 below 1929, 

April 27. New Dodge line is intro- 
duced in newspaper copy. 


May 25. General Motors Corpora- 
tion dedicates building at Century of 
Progress. 

June 1. Aggressive campaign on 
truck advertising started by Dodge. 

June 15. Hudson launches news- 
paper campaign featuring “Terra- 


plane economy.” 
June 22. Studebaker offers free trip 
to world’s fair with purchase of car. 
July 5. Recent success of Plymouth 
leads to largest campaign in history 
during July. 


July 12. Ford tells public to buy 
on basis of facts, not superficial 
claims, in first of unusual series of 


newspaper “letters.” 


July 13. Ford dealers sponsor new 
radio program featuring ‘Lum and 
Abner.” 


Hudson breaks summer precedent 
by starting large campaign featuring 
“ruggedness,” 

July 22. Essex Terraplane to be 
first car to carry radio as standard 
equipment. 

July 28. Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion uses large space to announce 
cut in price from three to two cents 
per gallon. 

Aug. 1. Packard announces 1934 
models with “yardstick” campaign. 

Aug. 3. Continental Automobile 
Company launches radio campaign to 
enlist dealers and sell consumers. 

Aug. 12. General Motors reports in- 
erease of 54,449 sales for July over 
same month for previous year. 

Aug. 25. General Motors’ seeks 
preference of 1,000,000 motorists 
through questionnaire. 

Aug. 31. Studebaker Corporation 
sells controlling stock in Pierce-Ar- 
row Motor Car Corporation. 

Sept. 10. Steel vs. steel-plus-wood 
controversy rages between Chevrolet, 
Ford, Plymouth and Hudson. 

Chevrolet capitalizes on Ford-NRA 
entanglement by announcing “Proud 
and glad to do our part.” 

Sept. 29. Studebaker bursts out with 


huge campaign for 1934 models. 
Theme “skyway and speedway.” 

Oct. 19. Ford steals a march by 
staging a “National Ford Exposition 
of Progress” at Detroit. 

Nov. 9. Nash blossoms out with 
huge campaign, using all kinds of 
media to announce 1934 models. 

Nov. 10. A gain of 134 per cent over 
last year is reported by General Mo- 
tors for third quarter of 1933. 

Nov. 16. To counteract “wait-and- 
see” attitude Plymouth hints at 
higher prices in its current advertis- 
ing. 

Nov. 16. “Knee-Action” announced 
by General Motors as starter for 1934 
institutional campaign. 

Nov. 24. Hudson also to have in- 
dependent “knee action” to be known 
as “axleflex.” 

Nov. 29. De Soto begins battle for 
1934 with teaser announcements on 
new “Airflow” car. 

Dec. 1. Hupp Motor Car Corpora- 
tion enters fight on “knee action” de- 


vice, announcing an exclusive chassis 
torsional stabilizer. 

Dec. 7. Automotive Daily News runs 
special 144-page issue to celebrate 
25th anniversary of General Motors. 

Dec. 8 Ford performs a _ right- 
about-face in advertising policy by 
returning to national advertising to 
announce 1934 models. 

Dec. 13. Moving picture entitled 
“These Thirty Years” is used by Ford 
to help introduce his new models. 

Dec. 14. Famous writers, artists 
and stylists featured in Chrysler's 
new campaign for its “revolutionary” 
ear for 1934. 

Dec. 15. Pontiac, with the theme, 
“Get a Straight Eight for Your 
Money,” begins 1934 campaign to at- 
tract former buyers of cars in the 
lowest price class. 

Dec. 21. Pictorial copy used by 
Buick to introduce 1934 models. 

Newspapers, magazine and direct- 
mail advertising to be used for new 


Lincoln, 


Many Posts Get 


New Incumbents 
Daring the Year 


Jan. 8. George Morrison, sales and 
advertising manager of the Wm. Rog- 
ers & Son division of International 
Silver Company, resigns. 

Feb. 8. Thomas E. Hicks becomes 
vice-president in charge of merchan- 
dising for Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Feb. 16. Carl W. Priesing, general 
sales manager, is made vice-president 
of Wahl Co., Chicago. 

March 1. Charles H. McMahon, 
former advertising manager of First 
National Bank, Detroit, becomes sales 
promotion manager for Detroit Vapor 
Stove Co. 

Fred L. Black resigns as advertis- 


and Central States. 


Mr. Walter A. Rivers, for eleven years 


ON JANUARY 2nd we will open our Chicago 
headquarters occupying the eighteenth 
floor of the Wrigley Building. 

This new unit of Castle Films is inaugu- 
rated to facilitate the production, distribu- 
tion and servicing of Business Motion Pic- 
tures for our clients in the Middle Western 


ing manager of Ford Motor Company 
and advertising and sales depart- 
ments are merged under W. C. Cowl- 
ing. 

Jack Thomas, former advertising 
manager for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, takes similar work for Jacob 
Ruppert, New York. 

March 15. Hal Johnson is appointed 
advertising manager for Blatz Brew- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. 

March 20. E. H. Little becomes 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising for Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Chicago, succeeding Felix 
Lowry. 

March 22. 8S. DeWitt Clough, vice- 
president in charge of advertising for 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 
Ill., is elected president. 

March 30. Dorothy Cocks becomes 
advertising manager of Lehn & Fink 
Products Co., New York, succeeding 
Louise Westing, resigned. 

March 31. Dudley H. Mudge is ap- 


production manager of Castle Films on the 
west coast, will bein like capacity inChicago. 


Mr. J. Alexander Leggett, sales manager 


in our New York office, will have charge of 
Mid-West sales with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Charles Charlton, formerly with 
Pathe Review and for the last three years 


in charge of our technical work, will super- 


vise the servicing division of our new unit. 


Producers @ Distributors e Exhibitors e BUSINESS MOTION PICTURES 
Wrigley Building, Chicago 


R.C. A. Building—Rockefeller Centre, New York City 


Claus Spreckels Building, San Francisco 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


December 30, 1933 


Rapidly 


pointed advertising manager of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 

April 1. W. D. M. Allen, manager 
of cement products bureau, Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago, is ap- 
pointed director of promotion. 

Carl W. Schwank appointed general 
sales manager of R. M. Hollingshead 
Co., Camden, N. J., Whiz automotive 
products, 

April 5. George Haig appointed ad- 
vertising director of National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, O. 

May 1. W. K. Page is promoted to 
general sales manager of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, of 
which he has been advertising mana- 
ger. 
May 4. W. J. Zucker resigns as 
general sales manager of Stewart- 
Warner Corp., Chicago. 

Guy C. Gore is appointed advertis- 
ing manager of Sparks-Withington 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

May 10. F. H. McKinney, 
ing manager of Packard Motor Car 
Co., is made general sales and adver- 
tising manager. 

May 25. F.S. Dieterich becomes ad- 
vertising manager for Mennen Co., 
New York. 

Cc. L. Frederick named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing for Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 
Wis. 

June 1. George D. Olds, Jr., becomes 
assistant to the president of the Conti- 
nental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla. 

June 2. Mrs. Janet Fox Wing 
named advertising manager of 
Feigenspan Brewery, Newark, N. J. 

June 24. Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
names R. L. Busse vice-president in 
charge of sales. 

July 3. Richard F. Linsert ap- 
pointed advertising manager Ameri- 
ean Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

July 5. Malcolm Muir, president 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., named 


advertis- 


deputy administrator to Gen. John- 
son. 
July 6. DeSoto Motor Corporation 


names R. M. Rowland director of ad- 


vertising, and T. J. McCormick first 
assistant. 
Aug. 4. Felix Lowry accepts posi- 


tion of vice-president and general 
manager of Holeproof Hosiery Co. 

Aug. 5. Burch E. Greene named di- 
rector of advertising and sales pro- 
motion of Chrysler Sales Corp. 

Aug. 11. In a reorganization of 
Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich., 
H. W. Thorne becomes president and 
treasurer, and P. W. Burns is named 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

Aug. 25. The new advertising 
manager of the Leonard Refrigerator 
Company is Sam C. Mitchell. 

Aug. 26. Arthur E. Tatham pro- 
moted to advertising manager of 
Bauer & Black, Chicago. 

Aug. 31. Ken R. Dyke assumes job 
of advertising manager of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago. 

Sept. 9. Irving Phillips promoted 
to vice-president in charge of sales 
and advertising by Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Sept. 22. Vance Woodcox appointed 
advertising director for Kelvinator 
Corporation, 

Oct. 6. M. B. Bates made vice- 
president and general manager of 
Life Savers and Beech Nut Sales Com- 
pany, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Gordon C. 
Young takes his place as advertising 
manager of Life Savers, Inc. 

Nov. 16. H. Curby Jamerson named 
advertising director of DeSoto Motor 
Corporation. 

Dec. 15. George Oliva is the new 
advertising manager of National Bis- 
cuit Company, New York, succeeding 
Robert Barton, resigned. 


Dealer Helps 
Aid in Fight 


For Business 


Jan. 19. New portfolio, showing 
colors and periods which blend, issued 
by S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago. It is 
designed to reduce dealer stocks and 
help sales to consumers. 

Feb. 8. B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O., starts publication of “Goodrich 
Silvertown News” for dealers. 

Feb. 15. Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
provides dealers with juvenile setting 
for “a trip around the world.” 

March 9. Standard neon identifica- 
tion signs for dealers are adopted by 
Kelvinator Corp., Detroit. 

June 1. Warner Brothers stimulate 
interest of exhibitors by submitting 
promotional ideas in trade papers. 

July 27. “Travelaide,” a weekly 
map showing latest highway condi- 
tions, is furnished by Shell Petroleum 
Corp., to its dealers. 

Oct. 4. Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 
Sales Company put 91 demonstrators 
to work to show consumers in groc- 


ery stores how easy it is to make 
mayonnaise. 
Oct. 27. Copywriters for Norge Re- 


frigerator’s advertising send personal 
message to dealers with new adver- 
tising explaining motives behind the 
message. 

Dec. 14. Sinclair Refining Company 
will aid dealers in 1934 by issuance of 
monthly “Picture News” magazine. 


—_ 
—.. 


Changing Scene Adds Value to All Surveys 


MOVIE PROMOTIONS 


ee ee 
THE PICTURE THAT WILL STORM YOUR HEART 


| 
AND LIVE AS A PRICELESS MEMORY ALWAYSI 


TAKE ON NEW FORM 


JOAN BENNETT - 


COME, SEE THEM 


By Louisa May Alcott .. . with 
JEAN PARKER-EDNA MAY OLIVER 
DOUGLASS MONTGOMERY + HENRY STEPHENSON 
Directed by GEORGE CUKOR. 


JUST AS THREE GENERATIONS HAVE LOVED THEM! 


gosten comers fyen tenn eth. de enemnemeny ellie tice eneeed 
--.Come, laugh and cry and thrill wich her in the ecstasy of love in springtime! 


‘PEURD 


PAUL LUKAS + FRANCES DEE 


LEAP FROM THE BOOK AND LIVE! 


STARTS FRIDAY! RKO- ALBEE Srtants Fripay! 


Typical of the unusual advertising being placed behind the RKO 


movie, "Little Women," is this 


1,200-line advertisement which 


heralded the movie in metropolitan dailies. 


Surveys Prove 
Their Value in 
Hectic Period 


Jan. 3. Decline in rate of growth 
of population predicted by Research 
Committee on Recent Social Trends. 
Large cities may not become much 
larger, assertion. 

Jan. 24. Copy is most important 
single item in advertising, Dr. Henry 
C. Link tells American Marketing So- 
ciety. 

Left-hand pages are seen first, is 
conclusion reached following survey 
of New York newspaper readers. 

Feb. 1. Inquiries are of little value 
as measuring stick of advertising 
effectiveness unless thoroughly an- 
alyzed, and then are secondary to 
other factors, Ben Duff, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, tells research 
group of New York Advertising Club. 

Feb. 8. Wisconsin Markets, Inc., is 
formed by newspapers to study the 
state’s 16 principal markets. 

Feb. 14. Fifty per cent of the stores 
of the United States handle 91.4 per 
cent of the business, Distribution 
Census of 1930 shows. 

Feb. 15. Kotex is favorite loss 
leader with department stores, survey 
by R. C. Hollander shows. 

You must ring 4.5 doorbells to make 
a sale, a survey by New York Uni- 
versity indicates, 

Feb. 23. Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., forms Bureau of Retail 
Merchandising to study methods of 
successful linoleum merchants and 
pass results on to the trade. 

March 8. Food tonnage sold through 
retail stores declined in 1932 for the 
first time in history of U. S., annual 
survey of Progressive Grocer reveals. 

March 8. More than 50 per cent of 
the nation’s homes have radio, accord- 
ing to survey by Radio Retailing and 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
total is 16,809,562, or 56.2 per cent. 

March 14. Automobile Digest, Cin- 
cinnati, issues elaborate publication, 
“Surveying the Automobile Industry,” 
or “Annie the Hat Check Girl,” replete 
with meaningless graphs. 

March 20. Survey by Country Home 
says advertisers are spending too 
little in rural markets, on basis of 
population and purchasing power. 

April 5. Only 17 percent of women 
object to beer advertising, survey by 
Tower Magazines shows. 

Consumer convenience is major fac- 
tor in development of new packages, 
says John E. Sharp, New York. 

Saturation point is reached in vol- 
untary food chains, fourth study of 
American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tion, New York, reports. Number of 
outlets of such chains placed at 85,000, 
doing more than 30 per cent of busi- 
ness. 

April 6. Extent to which women’s 
purchases are influenced by men ex- 
plained to Chicago Advertising Coun- 
cil by John C. Sterling, vice-president 
of McCall Co. 

April 10. Advantages for children 


are the dominating reason for buying 
of homes, survey by L. M. McDermott 
of De Paul University, Chicago, says. 

April 25. Depression results in new 
peak of 32,242,000 in farm population, 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

“Market and Newspaper Statistics— 
108 Cities,” issued by American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 

National advertisers spent $160,000,- 
000 in newspaper space in 1932, Wil- 
liam A. Thomson, director of Bureau 
of Advertising, tells American News- 
paper Publishers Association. This is 
46.6 per cent of total revenue of major 
media, compared with 47 per cent in 
1929 and 45 per cent in 1930. 

April 27. E. Katz Special Agency, 
New York, issues summary of census 
statistics for cities of 10,000 and up. 

May 10. “Visual Presentations for 
Industrial Salesmen” issued by Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

May 18. “The method of advertising 
agency compensation now in force is 
the most practicable one for maintain- 
ing the true and long-run interests of 
all advertisers and all publishers.” 
Thus James W. Young, professor of 
advertising at the University of Chi- 
cago, concludes his 107-page report on 
“Advertising Agency Compensation in 
Relation to the Total Cost of Adver- 
tising.” 

May 25. “An Analysis of Distribu- 
tion Costs of 312 Manufacturers” is 
issued by Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, 

May 31. Preliminary survey gath- 
ered by Bureau of Census indicates 
present birth rate will cause future 
decline in population. 

June 15. Dell Publishing Company 
reveals shifts in popularity of beauty 
products as result of recent survey. 

June 17. A complete study of the 
use of classified telephone books has 
just been completed by the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp. 

June 22. Dealers of all kinds tell 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
that the “Where to Buy It” in the 
telephone books is a valuable aid to 
business, according to a recent sur- 
vey. 

July 13. Survey of appropriations 
of 342 national advertisers by A. N. 
P. A. shows that newspapers received 
59 per cent of aggregate appropria- 
tions. 

Aug. 24. Survey by Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal reveals that 56 out of 
98 brands of coffee are stale, with ten 
unfit to drink. 

Sept. 30. Figures gathered by Ameri- 
can Weekly show that “consumer is 
still solvent.” 

Nov. 2. A. N. A. releases “Study of 
Magazine Circulation” showing monthly 
fluctuation in magazine circulations. 

Nov. 9. Census officials to ask con- 
gress for appropriation to take new 
census of country in 1934. 

Nov. 16. Federal Trade Commission 
issues three studies covering chain 
stores sales practices. 

Approximately 40 per cent of adver- 
tising expenditures in magazines in 
1932 were for color, according to study 
by Ladies Home Journal. 

Nov. 29. Another survey of Federal 
Trade Commission shows that drug 


chains are favored by manufacturers 
with larger discounts and allowances, 

Annual survey by Variety to deter- 
mine preference for radio programs 
ranks Fleischmann Hour, first; Amos 
’n Andy, second, and Robert Burns 
program, third. 


Brief Digest 
of ’33 Doings 
In Farm Field 


Jan. 5. C. L. Burlingame resigns as 
western manager of Standard Farm 
Papers and Midwest Farm Paper Unit, 
Chicago, to enter new field. 

March 22. Elimination of margina) 
circulations is announced by Kansas 
Farmer and Missouri Ruralist. 

April 10. Nebraska Farmer to sell 
circulation by zones and trading areas. 

April 20. Farm Journal, Philadelphia, 
announces plan of concentrating circu- 
lation in northeast, with reduction of 
rates effective July 1. 

Glen Buck appointed advertising man- 
ager of Nebraska Farmer. 

May 4. Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wis., distributes entry blanks 
for third annual advertising men’s cow- 
judging contest. 

June 1. Midwest Farm Paper Unit, 
Inc., Chicago, acquitted in federal court 
at Indianapolis on monopoly charge of 
Indiana Farmer's Guide Publishing Co. 

June 3. Temporary reduction in 
rates announced by Electricity on the 
Farm. 

June 16. Basil T. Church leaves Chi- 
cago office of Capper Publications to 
join Whitlock & Co. H. M. Breneisa is 
successor. 

June 20. Feud between Indiana 
Farmer’s Guide, Huntington, and Mid- 
west Farm Paper Unit, Chicago, re- 
opened by filing of second suit by the 
Guide. 

July 8. Ontario Farmer, Toronto, 
changes name to The Farmer, effective 
with the August issue. 

Aug. 1. “Federal program enhances 
value of advertising to farmer,” says 
Don Francisco of Lord & Thomas, in ad- 
dress before California Agricultural As- 
sociation at Los Angeles. 

Aug. 25. American Fruit Grower re- 
sumes issuance on a monthly basis. 

Sept. 16. The Farm Journal appoints 
Earl Mitchell, San Francisco, as Cali- 
fornia representative, and W. F. Cole- 
man, Seattle, as Oregon and Washing- 
ton representative. 

Oct. 7. Gordon S. Broholm, Detroit, 
named representative for Prairie Farmer 
and The Farmer. 

Oct. 10. The Farmer’s Wife, St. 
Paul, names Roger A. Johnstone Pacific 
coast representative. 

Oct. 15. Texas Grower & Shipper com- 
bined with Texas Citriculture. 


Miscellaneous 


Events Which 
Made Headlines 


Jan. 12. Cheap footwear has left 
train of ills, National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association reports at Chicago conven- 
tion. 

Jan. 18. Ninety-two salesmen of 
Timken Silent Automatic Co., Detroit, 
sail from New York for Cuba as the 
company’s guests, after having met 
1932 quotas, 

Jan. 25. Century of Progress orders 
15 billion matches from the Diamond 
Match Company to advertise the fair. 

Jan. 27. <A. B. C. directors authorize 
publications which desire to do so to 
file interim quarterly circulation state- 
ments. 

Feb. 2. First Annual Exhibition of 
Art Directors Club of Chicago starts, 
running to Feb. 11. 

Cut by Firestone precipitates price 
war in tire industry. 


Feb. 5. Bridgeport, Conn., ‘Shopping 
Guide” suspends. 

Feb. 12. Los Angeles gets classified 
advertising news, made up largely of 
classified advertisements, distributed 
free. 

Feb. 20. O-Cedar Corp., Chicago, 


wins award of National Alliance of Art 
and Industry for “most effective pack- 
age developed and placed on market 


between Jan. 1, 1932, and Feb. 15, 
1933.” 
Feb. 23. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 


Cleveland, allots percentage of each sale 
for local advertising under new plan. 

March 1. Union Special Machine 
Co., Chicago, now sells space in its 
house organ, “The Needle’s Eye.” 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. reports first 
loss in eleven years for 1932, with re- 
tail business responsible, while mail or- 
der division makes profit. 

March 9. American Management As- 
sociation holds packaging clinic in New 
York. 

United States Daily, Washington, D. 
C., becomes weekly 

‘March a4. Louis holds second an- 
nual “Made in St. Louis” exhibit. 

March 15. 20-Mule Team Borax gets 
new dress after 30 years. 

April 1. Continental Oil Co., Dallas, 
Tex., pays for “best name” for product 
in contest, but discards it in favor of 
Conoco Bronze. 

April 5. Talking film in natural col- 
ors proves sensational success for Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott & Co., Wholesale, in 


selling spring dresses to dealers. 


April 10. Fifty million jigsaw pyg. 
zles have been produced for premium 
use, F. D. Gonda, Einson-Freeman (Co, 
tells National Alliance of Art and Jp: 
dustry. 

April 11. Art Directors Club of New 
York holds 12th annual exhibition. 


May 2. Absorene Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
introduces sifter-top can ‘for HRH 
Cleaner. 

May 3. Leading tire manufacturers 
advance prices. 

May 10. Gold Dust Corp., New York, 


introduces Silver Dust, powdered Soap, 

Five national advertisers are spend- 
ing $1,000,000 a year or more for win. 
dow displays, F. L. Wertz tells Chicago 
Advertising Council. 

May 15. Advertising will be repre. 
sented at Century of Progress by moy- 
ing picture showing its benefits, Edgar 
Kobak, president of A. F. A., announces 

June 2. lIodent Chemical Company 
granted preliminary injunction restrain. 
ing Carlton Laboratories from further 
sale of Arrodent tooth paste. 

June 5. Tire prices boosted eight to 
ten percent by Goodrich, U. 8., Kelly- 
Springfield and Seiberling. 

June 8. Prof. Rexford G. Tugwell 
raps advertising in new book, ‘The In- 
dustrial Discipline and the Governmen- 
tal Arts.” 

New advertising medium developed by 
Audible Advertising, Inc., provides pub- 
lic address system on beaches to broad- 
cast daily messages. 

June 10. George P. Ide & Co., Troy, 
N. Y., 68-year old collar manufacturing 
business, is liquidated. 

June 14. Kansas law forbidding utili- 
ties to sell merchandise declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

June 15. Board of seven trustees ap- 
pointed to administer holdings of the 
late Cyrus K. Curtis. 

June 17. Kelvinator Corporation an- 
nounces boost in prices. 

June 22. Adoption of code for Na- 
tional Association of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors likely to increase cigarette adver- 
tising. 

Mission Dry Corp. begins marketing 
of California Burgundy Wine. 

June 24. Price of all Majestic refrig- 
erators is increased. 

50,000 employes of the General Elec- 
tric Company get 5 percent boost in 
salaries. 

June 30. Advertising Day is cele- 
brated at world’s fair. 

July 1. Postage rate for local first 
class mail returns to two cents. 

July 20. Kellogg Company’s suit 
against National Biscuit Company for 
$1,000,000 damages is dismissed in fed- 
eral court. 

Aug. 10. Stockholders of Drug, Inc., 
approve plan for decentralization into 
five separate corporations. 

Aug. 18. Cord -Corporation acquires 
Checker Cab Mfg. Co., and also an in- 
terest in New York Shipbuilding Corp. 

Oct. 13. All advertising in Germany 
put under government control. 

Oct. 18. General Johnson urges stim- 
ulation of capital goods industry to aid 
national recovery. 

Oct. 19. Rockefeller liquor survey 
recommends restriction on liquér adver- 
tising. 

Federal Trade Commission asks Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company to explain 
its contract with Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Oct. 20. Kraft-Phenix Cheese Cor- 
poration acquires cheese business of 
Premier Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee. 

Oct. 28. Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, retires $8,521,000 of outstand- 
ing gold debentures, 

Nov. 2. Truth of Lucky Strike adver- 
tising made an issue in Detroit court 
case. 


Nov. 9. Chicago world’s fair to re- 
open in 1934, 
Nov. 23. Alfred E. Smith, editor of 


New Outlook, suggests that advertising 
be used to fight crime. 

Dec. 6. White Rock scores beat with 
pictorial advertisement of celebration of 
repeal of 18th amendment. 

Dec. 7. Goodwin Corporation an- 
nounces that initial objective has been 
reached with .6,000,000 consumers 
pledged to its project. 

Dec. 11. Sixteen state governors en- 
dorse national cheese week. 


Broderick Joins 
Music Publishers 


L. K. A. Broderick, one time ad- 
vertising executive and recently a 
feature writer on metropolitan news- 
papers, has joined the Clarence Wil- 
liams Music Publishing Company, 
New York, as advertising and sales 
promotion manager. 

The company is planning a cam- 
paign to take advantage of the pub- 
lic’s tendency toward “sheet music 
consciousness.” 


Three Appoint Ziv 


The Frederick W. Ziv Advertising 
Agency, Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed to direct advertising of the 
United Milk Crate Corporation, Cin- 
cinnati; the Tosh Laboratories, a new 
company at 405 United Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati, maker of “Tosh for 
Mouth Wash”; and the Wiedemann 
Brewing and Distilling Corporation, 
Newport, Ky. 


Carborundum Appoints 


Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has appointed Batten, 
Parton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
New York. 
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QUESTIONING OF 
JONES COPY DUE 
10 COMPETITORS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

that if any company actually refused 
to cooperate and meet the Depart- 
ment’s suggestions, “it might then 
be necessary to bring pressure to 
pear” that would enforce compliance 
under a charge of false and mislead- 
ing statements. 


Caused by Competition 

It was significantly revealed that 
the Department of Agriculture had 
not itself sought to rule upon the 
advertising of the Jones Dairy Farm. 
Instead, competitive interests had 
prought such advertising to the at- 
tention of the bureau, saying in sub- 
stance, “We market a sausage in 
our plants from our own formulas 
and it is just as good a product as 
that of the Jones Dairy Farm. We 
do not attempt to give the impres- 
sion that it is made on a farm under 
farm conditions as people generally 
picture them in their minds. How is 
it then that you permit the Jones 
company to put out such advertising 
when in actuality they are no differ- 
ent than the rest of us?” 

It was indicated that persistence 
in voicing such complaints caused 
the department officials to take offi- 
cial cognizance of the advertising, 
making necessary a complete exam- 
ination. 

In detail, Dr. Miller said that in- 
sofar as the labels accompanying the 
product go the “Inc.” meaning a 
legal firm, “had to appear,” but that 
no serious objection had been raised 
to its elimination from the advertis- 
ing in periodicals which showed a 
typical farm scene. It was freely ad- 
mitted that the Jones Dairy Farm’s 
copy is unusually attractive and 
probably most effective. 


Must Use Judgment 

“You can see that we must draw 
the line as best we can in protect- 
ing the ideals of the consumers—call 
it ‘psychological’ if you prefer—that 
a farm product is not exactly the 
same as a product of the packers. 
The latter may be better or it may 
be worse, but the masses of people 
conceive of a farm product produced 
by the farmer, his family and his 
immediate associates,” Dr. Miller 
added. 

In support of the attempt to aid 
through constructive criticism in 
such an admittedly delicate matter, 
instances were cited of past expe- 
riences. The Deerfoot Farm of Mas- 
sachusetts, for example, had avoided, 
at the Department’s’ suggestion, 
language that would infer that the 
original manufacturer was a farmer. 
An unnamed concern that had sought 
to sécure official acceptance of a 
label showing the Golden Gate at 
San Francisco, was named as an- 
other example. Here there were tall 
corn stalks with the Golden Gate in 
the background. It was declared to 
be misleading since tall corn does 
not grow in that region, “and the 
concern was located in the middle 
west,” said Dr. Mohler. 


Study Merits of Case 

All officials were unanimous in 
their declaration that as far as their 
authority went in such matters, they 
sought to confine themselves to the 
facts presented and to judge every 
advertisement and label on their 
merits. . 

“We have made no hard and fast 
rulings,” it was declared. “Each case 
brought to us is judged on its indi- 
vidual merits and in connection with 
the facts affecting it. In the future 
the codes of the A A A may give 
us some aid and the Copeland bill, 
when passed, will more closely de- 
fine the advertisers’ scope and li- 
berty in trade puffing.” 

It was indicated that for the pres- 
ent official cognizance would be 
given to what may be termed “false 
impression” advertising, and that 
when competitive interests pressed 
decisions would be necessary. 


Firnhaber Elected 


C. Louis Firnhaber, Milwaukee, 
has been elected president of the 
Milwaukee-Racine Club of Printing 
Craftsmen. Frank R. Wilke, Jr., 
Milwaukee, has been named first 
vice-president; Harold D. Spencer, 
second vice-president; John Edward 
Cobb, secretary; Joseph N. Kasten- 
holtz, treasurer, and William F. 
Lemke, auditing committee member. 


Appoints Simpers 


Advertising of the International 
Salt Company, Scranton, Pa., has 
been placed with the Simpers Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Resumes Old Name 
The Potter Refrigerator Corpora- 


cold in 1932, has changed back to its 
original name. 


Launch Group 
to Guarantee 


Goods’ Value 


New York, Dec. 28.—Organized to 
give the manufacturer an additional 


tion, which changed its name to Tri-| 


|argument to help the sale of his 
| goods, the National Guarantors Cor- 
|poration has started testing pro- 
| ducts and, when feasible, guarantee- 
|ing their quality to the consumer. 

| George Lippincott Brown, for- 
|merly for two years president of 
New York Advertising Club and as- 
sociated in the past with J. C. 
Penney Company and B. F. Good- 
rich Company, is president. T. K. 
Smith, formerly executive  vice- 
| president of the Franklin National 


Bank, is vice-president. The treas- 
urer is Morris A. Sarshik, who is 
executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Realty Valuation Corporation. 
A. C. Montell, Jr., secretary of the 
National Valuation Corporation, is 
secretary of the new company. 

The company has its own techni- 
cal department and in addition will 
work in conjunction with several 
prominent consulting laboratories. 
Information developed through the 
technical department will be em- 
ployed in advertising plans and sug- 
gestions submitted by the company. 

“Not every product will be guar- 
anteed and receive our seal or cer- 
tificate, or both,” Leon D. Blehart, 
assistant to the president, states. 


Will Have Rigid Tests 


“Products will be subjected to 
rigorous test and only the best will 


be allowed use of the National Guar- 
antors’ seal. Small certificates for 
items valued up to $3.50 and large 
ones for higher values will more 
than guarantee the consumer against 
defects in workmanship; they will 
specify the outstanding facts of the 
laboratories’ findings.” 

A constant rechecking of samples 
of the guaranteed product obtained 
through dealer sources and else- 
where will be carried on to assure 
maintenance of its quality. 


Has New Products 


International Business Machines 
Corporation has acquired three new 
products, a time stamp, a cost re- 
corder and a dating stamp, all as- 
sets, including existing stocks of the 
devices and necessary equipment, be- 
ing purchased from the Instograph 
Company, Oakland, Calif. 
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COVER, NOVEMBER 


ISSUE of “SIGNS of the TIMES’ 


“NEWEST OF THE NEW ¥ 


LEASED, MANUFACTURED 


NTAINED BY 


This Maxwell Camel Spectacular, in its 24 ft. 
letters, standing at the apex above Times Square, 


now takes its place as 


A VERITABLE GUIDEPOST 


OF THE 


AT THE CROSSROADS 


WORLD 


—- the longest showing on Broadway (fourteen blocks), 
which at the same time covers Times Square. 
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RATE INCREASES 
SEEN AS RESULT 
OF P. P. |. CODE 


Expect Immediate Approval 
of Magazine Document 


New York, Dec. 28.—The revised 
code for the Periodical Publishers 
Institute, incorporated in the code 
for the graphic arts industry, was 
submitted to President Roosevelt 
Monday, and, according to consensus 
here, will be approved before the 
end of the week without further 
changes. The only possibility con- 
sidered is that the President may 
insert a provision effecting a further 
reduction of hours now or at astated 
time in the future. 


Indications are that 
with the code will tend to drive rates 
for advertising space up from 10 to 
15 per cent, or more, in the near fu- 
ture. Also of interest to advertis- 
ers is the fact that several clauses 
covering responsibilities to advertis- 
ers have been deleted, although the 
important provision that publishers 
must file semi-annual circulation 
statements has been retained. 

The long battle waged by labor for 
a 25 per cent increase in wages and 
a 32-hour work week was ended by 
an armistice with both sides making 
concessions. Prior to the advent of 
the NRA, a 48-hour week was com- 
mon in the industry. The code lim- 
its the work week to 40 hours. 


Must Raise Wages 


All employers are required to in- 
crease wages 10 per cent, except 
where employes are under contract 
and where wages have not been de- 
creased since July 15, 1929. The reg- 
ulation does not apply, however, to 
the numerous. classifications for 
which minima are specified. For 
non-mechanical and non-skilled me- 
chanical employes, these are $11 a 
week and 30 cents an hour, respec- 
tively. 

A little time will be required be- 
fore publishers can determine ex- 
actly how much their wage costs 
will be increased under the code, as 
the number of classifications and ex- 
ceptions were multiplied many times 
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sion." There are 
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window is by no 
means the least! 
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STARR & BORDEN AVES, LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


compliance | 


in the course of negotiations and as 
the added expense of operation un 
der the shorter work week cannot be 
calculated without experience. 

Publishers queried by ApVERTISING 
Ace estimate that their total wage 
costs will be immediately increased 
at least ten per cent. As mechanical 
labor costs alone constitute 39 per 
cent of the total production cost of 
magazines, as the biggest increase 
will be made in mechanical depart- 
ments, and as other production costs 
have risen steadily since summer, 
publishers generally admit that 
space rates will be quickly forced 
upward. 


Delete Fair Practice Provisions 


Among the fair practice provisions 
deleted from the revised code is the 
following: 

“The industry shall establish defi- 
nite regulations designed to prevent 
the publication of misleading and/or 
untruthful advertising and thus will 
protect the public.” 

The possibilities suggested by this 
general statement, among them that 
publishers proposed to set up coop- 
erative copy censorship committees, 
| have been subjects for considerable 
discussion from advertisers recently. 
While a complete account of the fate 
this clause met with could not be ob- 
|tained here today, it may be as- 
sumed that the deletion was made 
or encouraged by the NRA 

The fair competition section of the 
re-drafted code reads as follows: 

“Editorial independence by 
lishers must be kept inviolate. 

“No establishment shall violate 
any regulation adopted by the na- 
tional code authority, designed to 
prevent the publication of mislead- 
ing and/or untruthful advertising. 

“The circulation records of every 
publisher shall be open freely for in- 
spection by the United States Post 
Office Department and by authorized 
representatives of the national code 
authority, and all reasonable audit- 
able information which they request 
shall be furnished. After one year 
from the effective date of this code, 
the publisher of each periodical shall 
publish in the first issue of such 
periodical after April 30 and Oct. 30 
of each year a sworn statement! 
showing the circulation figures cov 


pub- 


endar six months’ period ending Dec 
31 and June 30, respectively, which 
he has stated to his advertisers was 


vertising. 
Must File All Rates 


“In addition each publisher shall 
file with the secretary of the insti- 
tute, on blanks furnished by the in- 
stitute, a sworn statement of such 
circulation figures divided between 
copies actually sold and copies 
distributed free. Such  informa- 
tion shall be made available for 
inspection at the office of the secre- 
tary of the national code authority. 

“It is a requirement of this code 
that publishers must file with the 
secretary of the institute a true and 
complete schedule of all advertising 
rates. 

“Publishers shall make no devia- 
tion from their published rate sched- 
ules on file with the secretary of the 
institute either in the form of money 
or otherwise, or secretly extend to 
certain advertisers special privileges 
not extended to all advertisers un- 
der like terms or conditions. Where 
terms provide for time or space dis- 
counts and they are not actually 
earned, settlement must be made on 
short term basis. 

“Failure to maintain records or 
willfully maintaining or issuing an 
inaccurate or false record of circula- 
tion or of advertising shall consti- 
tute a violation of this code. 

“It will not be required that full 
circulation records be maintained by 
publications where the advertising 
content does not exceed five per cent 
of the total space.” 


James Donaldson Dies 


James Francis Donalson, 50, dis- 
play advertising manager of the 
Roanoke Times and World-Nevws. 
died Dec. 15. 


Donnelly Moves 


Lee E. Donnelly Company, Cleve- 
land, has moved to 788 Union Trust 
Bldg. 


ering the issues of the preceding cal | 


the basis upon which he sold his ad | 


PERSONALITY OIL 
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Photograph by Lukas-Kanarian, 
New York, for White & Bagley 
Company, Worcester, Mass., 
which is used in newspaper copy to 
emphasize the contention that 
“there's personality in every drop 
of Oilzum." Otis Carl Williams, 
Inc., is the agency. 


Elect rotyping 
And Engraving 
Codes | Signed 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 28.—Codes 
of fair competition for the electro- 
typing and stereotyping, and for the 
photo-engraving industry were ap- 
proved this week by President Roose- 
velt, subject to review at the end of 
a three-months period. 

Both codes provide for a maximum 
40-hour week, a provision which 
union officials have strenuously op- 
| posed, claiming that since practi- 
| cally all employes in the industry 
|/now work only 40 hours or less, no 

additional employment will be ere- 
ated. 

As a result of this contention, both 

| codes contain peculiar provisions al- 
‘lowing workers to share work volun- 
' tarily. 
The codes, which go into effect 
| Jan. 1, will be reviewed in three 
months, to see whether or not they 
conflict with the graphic arts code, 
and if so, which shall prevail. 


A. N. P. A. Code Ready 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 29.—Imme- 
diate signing of the newspaper code 
by President Roosevelt is expected 
here, following agreement on the pro- 
visions of the code between the news- 
papers and the NRA. 

In its present form the code differs 
only slightly in its basic provisions 
from that originally submitted. The 
much-discussed freedom of the press 
clause is retained, although its lan- 
guage has been changed. 

A 40-hour week for mechanical 
workers is provided for, except that 
existing contracts are to be honored. 
No provision for limiting hours of 
editorial workers is included, but a 
survey to determine how they should 
be fixed is provided for. The code 
applies only to metropolitan dailies, 
such as those represented by the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. 

It does not apply to non-metro- 
politan papers, which come under the 
provisions of the graphic arts code. 


Adds New NBC Series 


Princess Pat, Ltd., which now 
broadcasts a dramatic program over 
an NBC network each Monday, will 
supplement the series with a _ pro- 
gram featuring original dramas of 
love and romance, to be heard Sun- 
days from 4:30 to 5:00 EST. 


Anderson with Agency 


Arthur R. Anderson, formerly vice- 
president of Samuel C. Croot Com- 
pany and prior to that eastern ad- 
vertising manager of Literary Di- 
gest, has joined the staff of Marschalk 
& Pratt, New York. 


WOMEN'S CLUBS 
LEAD FIGHT FOR 
FOOD, DRUG BILL 


ALF. A. Advises Clubs to Seek 
Specific Changes 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 28.—Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is to be the 
honor guest and speaker at a dinner 
in connection with the annual mid- 
winter meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs where the proposed 
amendments to the pure food and 
drugs act will be discussed, it has 
been announced. Mrs. Grace Morri- 
son Poole, president of the federa- 
tion, has declared that “speakers 
favoring the bill and those opposing 
the bill will be allowed time to state 
their views prior to a vote.” 

Mrs. S. Blair Luckie of Chester, 
Pa., chairman of the department of 
legislation of the federation, in out- 
lining her plans and program to be 
followed on the eve of the 73rd con- 
gress, declares that “ revision of the 
pure food and drugs act is a major 
legislative interest.” 

“The Tugwell bill is being studied 
in many state federations and sev- 
eral have already endorsed it,” Mrs. 
Luckie told Apverrisinc Acre, “The 
bill is to be discussed by the feder- 
ation Saturday morning, Jan. 13, by 
representatives of those supporting 
and those opposing. Twenty-seven 
years ago, the Federation actively 
supported and aided in the passage 
of the present food and drugs act, 
which has proved such a help in 
safeguarding buyers against unscrup- 
ulous manufacturing practices. 

“The Department of Agriculture 
is particularly interested in the pas- 
sage of the new bill; Mrs. Roosevelt 
has spoken for it and the federal ad- 
ministration is solidly backing it. 
There have been objections offered, 
and no doubt some amendments will 
be made, but these will merely 
strengthen the purposes of the bill 
which are designed to protect the 
buyer of advertised products.” 


Meanwhile, Senator Copeland, his 
office at the Capitol indicates, is util- 
izing the holidays to study the va- 
rious briefs that have been pre- 
sented. It is indicated that the sug- 
gested bill submitted as a substitute 
by Dr. James H. Beal is receiving 
much attention. This bill has the 
support of several important organi- 
zations in the drug field. 


Baltimore Protests 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 28.—The 
board of governors of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Baltimore has adopted 
a resolution declaring that the club 
is “utterly opposed” to the Tugwell 
bill in its present form, because the 
bill is too drastic and too bureau- 
cratic. 

A copy of the resolution was for- 
warded to the senate committee on 
commerce. 


A. F. A. Tells Position 


New York, Dec. 27.—In a commun- 
ication to member clubs this week, 
the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica outlined a suggested stand for 
clubs to take on the Tugwell bill. The 
suggested stand was stated in a let- 
ter by Alfred Falk, director of the 
A. F. A. bureau of research and edu- 
cation, to a middle western club in 
response to an inquiry. 

In his letter Mr. Falk points out 
that all the general public knows of 
the Tugwell bill is that it is in- 
tended to “protect the public,” and 
that as a consequence it is a mistake 
“to take a strong stand in opposition 
to the bill.” 

“It seems to me that it would be 
much wiser to point out what is 
wrong with the bill as it now reads 
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and advocate that it be fixed so that 
it will actually be beneficial and uge. 
ful,” Dr. Falk declares. 

“I think you may put it down ag 
practically certain that a bill on this 
subject is going to be passed, In 
that case all energy now devoted to 
opposing the passage of the whole 
bill will have been lost. It seems 
that it would be more effective to 
direct this energy along a channe] 
which is more likely to produce fe. 
sults, namely, modification of such 
features as need to be revised.” 

Dr. Falk also suggests that a leg. 
islative committee be formed In each 
club to study the bill thoroughly, anq 
to draw up specific objections to it, 
which should then be sent to the 
legislative committees in charge of 
the proposed legislation. 


Newspapers on 
Guard Against 
Rise in Costs 


New York, Dec. 28.—While there 
is evidence that newspaper publish- 
ers are thinking more seriously of 
ways to protect themselves against 
inflation, the subject has not yet re- 
ceived the official attention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, ADVERTISING AGE learned 
today. 

A few newspapers have inserted 
cancellation clauses in their con- 
tracts to enable adjusting rates if 
inflationary movements makes this 
necessary. This, however, has not 
been widely done. It is admitted 
that developments of the next few 
weeks may make it more _ wide- 
spread. 

Some publishers are considering 
limiting contracts to periods of three 
to six months so that they will not 
be selling space that will become 
more valuable, in dollars, as infla- 
tion proceeds, it is reported. 

Action of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lishers’ Association in adopting in- 
fation clauses providing that mem- 
ber newspapers may in 1934 revise 
advertising rates any time upon 60 
days’ notice to retailers and 90 days 
to general advertisers, following 
similar action by papers in St. Louis, 
was regarded as especially signifi- 
cant. 

This action is in line with recom- 
mendations of the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association, which 
some time ago urged its members to 
take adequate precautionary steps. 


Pineapple Group’s 
Sales Continue Up 


The Pineapple Producers Co-opera- 


tive Association announced this week -}- 


that on Nov. 30, 72 per cent of the 
total available supply of Hawaiian 
pineapple had been sold. Only 367,- 
866 cases are yet to be packed out 
of the 8,000,000-case quota set for the 
year between June 1, 1933 and June 
1, 1934, and it is possible that these 
will not be put up. 

The Association pointed out that 
even if the remaining 367,866 cases 
were to be packed, the industry on 
Nov. 30 stood just a fraction under 
70 per cent sold up. The new pack 
will not be available for six months. 


Eight to Garfinkel 


Advertising of Wines & Liquors, 
Inc.; Coast Distribution Company; 
St. Francis Wine Corporation; Pa- 
cific States Liquor Distributors, Inc.; 
Golden Sun Distributing Company; 
Acme Distributing Company; Youn- 
gren Winery; and San Francisco In- 
stitute of Accountancy has_ been 
placed with Sidney Garfinkel, San 
Francisco agency. , 


“Chicago American” 
Holds Annual Dinner 


The annual get-together dinner of 
the Chicago Evening American was 
held Dec. 29 at the Bal Tabarin of 
the Hotel Sherman. More than 300 
members of the organization were 
in attendance. 

M. C. Meigs, general manager, 
made a talk reviewing the year’s 
work and plans for 1934. Herman 
Black, chairman of the board, also 
made a short address. Entertain- 
ment was presented by well-known 
artists. 
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PIERCE - ARROW 
IMS AT THREE 
DISTINCT GROUPS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, the com- 
pany’s agency, to determine public 
attitude toward Pierce-Arrow. Re- 
search revealed that desire for the 
Buffalo automobile was firmly en- 
trenched among “conservatives,” 
those persons whose ages average be- 
tween 45 and 55, but that the prod- 
uct had decidedly less appeal to 
younger persons, those classified as 
“moderns” and “progressives.” 


Three Groups of Cars 


It was decided, therefore, to build 
three individual groups of cars for 
1934. For the “conservatives,” seek- 
ing traditional dignity and sedate 
design, there will be an enclosed- 
drive limousine and a seven-passen- 
ger sedan. For the “progressives,” 
who prefer moderately advanced 
smartness, there will be a _ club 
brougham, coupe, “Silver Arrow,” 
and convertible-coupe-roadster. For 
the “moderns,” who want ultra- 
smart design, there will be an ultra- 
smart five-passenger sedan and five- 
passenger brougham. 

The “Silver Arrow,” which was in- 
troduced at the 1933 automobile 
show as Pierce-Arrow’s most rad- 
ically streamlined car and which was 
sold this year as a_ special-built 
model, will be listed as a regular 
model during 1934, and considerable 
copy attention will be paid to it. 

The wit series, which will run in 
a good-sized list of class magazines, 
will be featured by drawings by Peter 
Arno and other famous caricaturists, 
and “wise-cracks” by editors of the 
New Yorker. One Peter Arno page, 
for example, will portray two Eng: 
lish gentlemen of the Dickens type 
hard at a game of billiards. While 
one player poses his cue with a 
flourish, the other, standing along- 
side the table, exclaims, “Come, Os- 
bert. No theatrics!” Copy comment 
is “The fracture of 14 world records 
by Pierce-Arrow engines was not 
showmanship. It was the natural 
outcome of a _ serious engineering 
test.” 

Use New Art Technique 

This series will comprise approxi- 
mately fifty advertisements during 
the first half of 1934 in Country Life, 
Home é& Field, Arts & Decoration, 
The Stage, Polo, Forbes, Spur, The 
Sportsman, Business Week and Town 
¢& Country. 

In the romance series, a new art 
technique, featuring photographs 
taken in the dark, with the allure 
and romance of night-time, will be 
employed. One advertisement will 
show a Pierce-Arrow entering the 
drive of a hidden, but obviously pala- 
tial residence, with only that part 
of the car revealed by its own head- 
lights shown. “There is no mistak- 
ing a Pierce-Arrow,” copy will de 
clare. 

For the romance series, full pages 
will be used each month through 
June in Vanity Fair, Vogue, Fortune, 
House & Garden and _ Harper's 
Bazaar. 

The thrill series will include full 
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pages in four colors in several issues 
of Time, New Yorker and Saturday 
Evening Post, with this schedule also 
planned to run through June. Four 
different advertisements will be used 
each month in this series, with each 
portraying a situation intended to 
impart the thrill of anticipation and 
enchantment of distance. 


Typical “Thrill” Copy 


In one forthcoming advertisement 
in the thrill series, a Pierce-Arrow 
will be shown climbing over a sum- 
mit of a far-off hill, with a traffic 
officer in the foreground, looking up 
at the looming automobile. 

“Here Come the Hoyts,” the head- 
line will proclaim, while copy goes 
on to say: 

“There is something about a 
Pierce-Arrow that brings a friendly 
wave of the hand from traffic officers. 
. .. Even truckmen pull over a lit- 
tle more quickly and doormen salute 
a little more smartly....No one 
feature is responsible. The only ex- 
planation is that Pierce-Arrows are 
Pierce-Arrows. And the new models 
of 1934 will tend to deserve and to 
extend this deference.” 


To Use 18 Publications 


The entire plan calls for approxi- 
mately 80 advertisements during the 
first six months of 1934, and use of 
18 magazines. The schedule is de- 
signed to completely cover all homes 
having incomes of $5,000 or more, 
in addition to reaching additional 
millions whose word-of-mouth ap- 
proval, W. M. Baldwin, advertising 
manager, considers a valuable asset 
in selling the company’s cars to those 
who can afford to buy them. 

In addition to the triple-threat 
magazine campaign, which, of course, 
will comprise the heavy artillery of 
Pierce-Arrow’s attack, considerable 
newspaper space will be used. First 
copy will appear in New York at the 
time of the opening of the automo- 
bile show there, Jan. 6. Similar copy 
will appear in other cities simul- 
taneously with openings of other 
shows, and additional space will be 
used during the selling season. 

The newspaper and magazine cam- 
paigns will, in addition, be strength- 
ened with liberal use of direct mail, 
and dealer promotional material. 

Dealers are being informed of the 
company’s plans by means of a hand- 
some catalogue outlining manufac- 
turing, sales and advertising policy. 


Art Metal Appoints 


Advertising of the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown, N. 
Y., has been placed with Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Cleveland. General 
magazines, business papers, trade 
journals and direct mail will be 
used. 


Bambino Bats for S. O. 


Babe Ruth will be featured in a 
special broadcast of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey and its 
affiliates on Jan. 3. A large news- 
paper campaign will support the 
program. 


Lehn & Fink Appoint 

Lehn & Fink, Inc., New York, have 
appointed Kimball, Hubbard & 
Powel, Inc., New York, to direct the 
advertising of the Tussy line of 
cosmetics. 


Stilwill to WKBF 


John H. Stilwill, formerly national 
advertising representative for 
WNAX, and before that with Dore- 
mus & Co. San Francisco, has 
joined the commercial staff of 
WKBF, Indianapolis. 


Names H. C. Sieck 


The Dazey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles and New York, 
maker of Dazey flower holders, have 
appointed H. Charles Sieck, Inc., Los 
Angeles, to direct advertising. 


Club Gives Party 


The Hartford, Conn., Advertising 
Club held a Christmas party for a 
group of needy children Dec. 19. 
Food, clothing and toys were distrib- 
uted. 


WBZ Adds to Power 


Station WBZ, Boston, is now oper- 
ating on 50,000 watt power. A spe- 
cial dedication program was _ broad- 
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Buy portable sunlamps equipped with 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA SUNLIGHT LAMPS 


One of the first pieces of copy in 

the new campaign for G-E sunlight 

lamps. This advertisement was 240 
lines on five columns. 


SEEK STRINGENT 
REGULATIONS ON 
AIR ADVERTISING 


Senator Dill Calls FL. RC. 
Ineffective 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 27.—Ad- 
vertising over the air is due to be 
regulated, according to Chairman 
Dill of the senate interstate com- 
merce committee, and will be regu- 
lated by law unless the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission shows more initia- 
tive. 

Conferences are now being held 
with Chairman Rayburn of the house 
interstate commerce commission rel- 
ative to a sweeping reorganization 
of the radio body, officials saying 
that unless it “became a more effec- 
tive body and took hold to do some- 
thing, it should be reduced to one 
director with a board to hear ap- 
peals.” 


Must Show Action 


“The Federal Radio Commission,” 
Sen. Dill declared, “ought to do 
something to improve radio instead 
of sitting back like a machine. With 
all the growing protests against ad- 
vertising methods, it does nothing. It 
seems to have no conception of its 
duty to remedy the situation. It 
makes no new allocations that are 
possible as a result of new develop- 
ment in directional broadcasting, and 
other advanced methods of broad- 
casting.” 

The senator declared that the su- 
preme court had held the commis- 
sion had full power to determine the 
character of broadcast advertising 
and it “ought to use this power to 
determine what makes a program in 
the public interest.” 


“Too Many Abuses” 

“It should restrict the abuses of 
the right to advertise,” he added. 
“Censorship is one thing, but the 
kind of advertising is another. If 
the advertising is not the kind the 
public wants, it is not in the public 
interest. It seems to me there could 
be some limitation and the commis- 
sion could make some suggestions to 
advertisers for improvements.” 

The senator declared that there 
should be regulation relative to the 
high rates charged by telephone com- 
panies for lines connecting chain 
radio stations. 

The Federal Radio Commission 
has indicated some opposition is de- 
veloping to the opening of a new 
band of radio channels. Commis- 
sioner Harold A. Lafount sees “eco- 


new stations are licensed for regular 
commercial operation. 

This is the first time since 1927 
that new facilities have been thrown 
open for broadcasting, broadening 
the band coming as a result of per- 
sistent demands for additional cham- 
nels for broadcasting stations from 
metropolitan areas. 

As soon as the expected rush of 
applicants for these facilities de- 
velops the commission is expected to 
schedule competitive hearings in 
Washington and select the best qual- 
ified. Advertising declarations of 
policy are expected to play an im- 
portant part. 


See Further Legislation 


Commissioner Lafount has pro- 
tested against the decision of the 
majority of the commission that 
commercially sponsored programs be 
permitted in the new band. Aside 
from the economic and advertising 
factors, he holds that this ruling 
runs counter to established policy. 
Indications are multiplying that 
additional legislation affecting radio 
as an advertising outlet will be at- 
tempted in the next session of con- 
gress. Due to the feeling that has 
been aroused in connection with the 
Tugwell bill, some means of con- 
trolling the volume and type of ad- 
vertising will be included, regardless 
of the final action on Senator Cope- 
land’s bill. 


Norwich ‘Begins 
A New Campaign 


Norwich, N. Y., Dec. 28.—The Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Company, maker of 
Unguentine and Norform, will launch 
a new nation-wide campaign in Jan- 
uary, using newspapers, magazines 
and radio. 

The magazine campaign for Un- 
guentine will be carried in the Coun- 
try Gentleman, Household, Holland’s, 
Sunset, Scouting, Boys’ Life, Ameri- 
can Girl, and other publications. 
Broadcasting over WLW, Cincinnati, 
will feature Joe Emerson, the Bach- 
elor of Song. 

The Norform magazine advertising 
will appear in Liberty, Cosmopolitan, 
Delineator, Motion Picture, Movie 
Classic, True Story, Silver Screen, 
Screenland, Redbook and McCall's. 

More than 400 newspapers will 
carry the initial copy scheduled for 
the second week in January. 


“Times” Aids at Show 


The Los Angeles Times joined with 
station KMTR in a program Dec. 23 
featuring members of the Times 
staff, and stars of stage and screen. 
The show was broadcast from the 
stage of the Hollywood Women’s 
Club. 


Lavoris on Air 


Starting Tuesday, Jan. 9, the La- 
voris Company will launch a twice-a- 
week broadcast series of “charm se- 
crets” over 10 Columbia stations. 
Jean Merrill will conduct the series, 
which will be heard at 11:15 a. m. 


Djer-Kiss Signs Singer 

Cyrena Van Gordon, who has sung 
with both the Chicago Civic and San 
Francisco opera companies, and has 
been heard in the weekly Djer-Kiss 
recitals on Thursday nights, will be 
heard each Monday at 8:30 p. m. EST 
hereafter. 


Radio Station Moves 


WDSU, Columbia outlet in New 
Orleans, will move from the Hotel 
DeSoto to the new studios now un- 
“ed construction in the Hotel Monte- 
eone. 


Historic Pages 


Boost Christmas 
“‘Tribune’’ Sales 


Chicago, Dec. 12.—Proving the 
point that the news of today is the 
history of tomorrow the Chicago 
Tribune delivered to its readers Dec. 
25 as a Christmas greeting a 16-page 
section containing reproductions of 
Tribune front pages recording great 
events in the nation’s history since 
1861. 

The news reported on these pages 
included the outbreak of the civil 
war; the surrender of Lee; the as- 
sassination of Lincoln; the Chicago 
fire; the first supreme court decision 
on the income tax law; the sinking 
of the Maine; Dewey’s victory at 
Manila; the discovery of the North 
Pole by Peary; the sinking of the 
Titanic; the outbreak of the world 
war; the entrance of the United 
States into the war; the armistice; 
the terms of peace; the peace treaty 
as reported by the Tribune; Lind- 
bergh’s flight to Paris; and the re- 
peal of prohibition. 

The sales of the Christmas Day 
issue containing the reproductions 
were 115,000 greater than the month- 
ly average. 


Sun Oil Company Is 
Admitted to A.N.A. 


Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, 
has been elected to membership in 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., New York. 

M. H. Leister, sales and advertis- 
ing manager, will represent the firm 
in the association. 


Has Open Air Concert 

The All-Year Club of Southern 
California will sponsor the first mid- 
winter open air symphony concert in 
Busch Gardens, Pasadena, New 
Year’s Day, to be presented by the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. 


Classified 
Advertising 


The rate for this department is 40 
cents a line (not agate line); mini- 
mum, $2 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATION 


Advertising salesman, live wire 
(Point of Purchase) with accounts 
and numerous. personal contacts 
with national advertisers. Last sev- 
eral years New York manager for 
well known display company. Thor- 
ough experience in selling all types 
of displays. Small drawing account 
and commission. Address S. D. M., 
Room 902, 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York. 


Joseph W. O’Bryan, Jr., a former 
advertising manager, resort and 
travel section, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
and later on a special edition, and 
rotogravure contact man who has 
been a shut-in for the past two years, 
is staging a come-back as a pub- 
lishers’ representative. 

He will cover north Jersey and 
make special New York City calls in 
person. He can use one good news- 
paper—class and trade magazine and 
will act as personal representative 
for live Chicago agency from tem- 
porary office, 246 Clifton Ave., New- 


ark, N. J. 


Market. 


nomic distress” in broadcasting if 


DIRECT TO 
THE HOME 


If that's where your product goes—that's where 
your advertising should go! Let us show you 
how to do it most effectively in the Chicago 


ADVERTISING CARRIERS 
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Confidence 


Pervades 


Advertising Field on 
Eve of the New Year 


(Continued from Page 2) 
involving all advertisers of nation- 
ally sold merchandise. However, 
when the most serious threats of the 
Tugwell bill are removed, as | be- 
lieve time and a sense of justice will 
provide, then I believe 1934 may look 
smoother to the national advertiser. 

“At the moment, of course, his dis- 
position is to curtail budgets. The 
facts involving corporate taxation, 
profits and other controls over sur- 
pluses are not yet settled, so pre- 
sumably the outset of the year will 
find national advertisers approaching 
their stride more slowly and tenta- 
tively than in the years past. 

“I am an optimist, however, and 
believe that before 1934 is through 
we will begin to taste the start of 
definitely improved business so that 
all of us identified with national ad- 
vertising may feel that the new year 
is to be welcomed and not dreaded.” 


Radio Improves as a Medium 


Alfred J. McCosker, president, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 
and president, WOR: “All signs 


point to an unprecedented year for | 


radio broadcasting business during 
1934. Better programs, custom built 
to fit the sponsors’ products, are evi- 
dent as advertisers and agencies ac- 


quire radio technique through expe- | 


rience. There should be more new 
advertisers on the air in 1934 than in 
previous years. 

“Program trends are definitely to- 
ward better music, we find at WOR, 
because the public is becoming more 
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| operation 


appreciative of the possibilities of 
finer radio entertainment. Similarly 
dramatic acts appear to be gaining 
favor. 

“The broadcasting industry now is 
functioning under a rigid code ap- 
proved by NRA. In my _ opinion, 
in compliance with the 
trade practice provisions of that eco- 
nomic law will eliminate practices 
heretofore viewed as repugnant. It 
will enable the industry to regulate 
itself and should stay the hand of 
government interference. This shoul 
result in a better broadcasting job 
for the advertiser and more business 
of the right kind for the station. It 
is scarcely necessary for me to urge 
my fellow broadcasters to extend to 
President Roosevelt continued sup- 
port both in letter and spirit.” 

Edgar Kobak, president, Advertis- 
ing Federation of America: “Condi- 
tions are changing so rapidly these 
days, that it is difficult to forecast 
advertising developments for even 
three months. You have asked for 
a forecast for the next’ twelve 
months. 


Advertisers Will Be Cautious 


“There will be a general increase 
in advertising appropriations in 
1934. Companies that have demon- 
strated that they know how to use 
advertising profitably under rapidly 
changing conditions will increase 
their expenditures. They are the 
far-sighted ones that are weighing 
every factor entering into the adver- 
tising and sales program with faith 
in themselves, faith in the future 


|and faith in advertising because it 
| has served them 


well. 
be a closer scrutiny 
expenditures and 


“There will 


of advertising 


| more shifting of accounts from one 


medium to another. There will be 
less following in a blind rut and 
more cautious experimenting. 

“It is my belief that in 1934 many 
bad practices which have _ been 
brought to light through the NRA 
will be done away with, to the great 
benefit of all. 

“The principles of fair play which 
have long been advocated by the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America and 
its numerous affiliated national and 
local groups, have been given a new 
emphasis in the codes and the stand- 
ards of fair practice which have 
been adopted by scores of industries 
within the past few months. If we 
are to continue to believe that right 
is right, we cannot help but feel that 


| these principles will pay dividends 


to those adhering to them, and espe- 


| cially so if the ‘chiselers’ are brought 


out into the open. 
Public Is Judging Advertising 


“The general public and especially 
business men and economists are 
giving more thought than ever be- 
fore to the question of the value of 
advertising. It is important that 
these groups be educated to a better 
understanding of the economic and 
social functions of advertising. 

“Advertising must be guided away 
from the illusion that it can create 
values and must be concentrated in- 
stead on its real job of creating mar- 
kets.” 


Gates Ferguson, assistant vice- 
president, Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company: “Any advertising execu- 


tive who is not sensitive to the need 
“or a new strategy in selling, who 
does not possess the facts on which 
to build a new advertising, merchan- 
dising and selling campaign and who 


| lacks the ability to plan an offensive 


which will be effective in combatting 
the drastic ‘changes in business 
trends, should start going places, 
ringing doorbells and seeing people. 

“Granting the usual exceptions 
which prove rules and holding fast 
to those few fundamentals which 
never change, advertising must 
change keys, go one or more octaves 
higher or lower, if it would keep in 


tune with changing business condi- 
tions. 

“Let's find out first, not what the 
consumer needs but how much he 
can spend for his needs. Then let’s 
plan our manufacturing, our selling 
and advertising, in all lines, on the 
facts which we discover in a careful 
search for fundamental truth.” 

S. L. Meulendyke, secretary, Mar- 
schalk and Pratt: “You apparently 
recognize the difficulty of forecast- 
ing advertising developments during 
1934. However, it does seem pos- 
sible to draw a few general conclu- 
sions from the events of 1933 and, 
trom these, form an opinion of what 
seems bound to shape up during the 
year to come. 


More Scientific Spending 

“During the spring and summer 
of 1933, advertisers and advertising 
seemed to take a new lease on life 
and regain some of their confidence 
and faith. Advertising agencies also 
discovered that manufacturers were 
nou longer willing to spend advertis- 
ing money on the basis that existed 
during the boom days. 

“In a talk before a meeting of a 
large advertising association, a prom- 
inent figure in the business made 
ihe statement that there had never 
veen so much interest in the subject 
of testing advertising as at present. 
his man reflected an attitude of 
scientific inquiry which seems to be 
representative of the entire adver- 
tising business today. Both adver- 
tisers and agencies have come to the 
realization that it is no longer nec 
essary to select copy appeals on the 
basis of hunch and guess. Both 
large and small advertisers—parti- 
ally, of course, because of economic 
limitations—now insist that each ad- 
vertisement produce more than ever 
in sales return. 

“Phe trend toward tested copy has 
taken a long time to gain momentum 
but from present indications, it 
would appear that during 1934 and 
the years to follow, the copy phase 
of the advertising business is des- 
tined to be placed on a sounder, more 
efficient footing. 

“In our own experience, we have 
discovered that advertisers are far 
more willing to proceed with sizable 
advertising expenditures if they have 
been given evidence of the copy’s 
pulling power through the means of 
pre-testing.”” 

H. S. Gardner, president, Gardner 
Advertising Company: “As I see it, 
1934 will be a decidedly better year 
for advertising than has_ been. 
There has been a definite turn in the 
tide of business in general. Manu- 
facturers have more confidence in 
the future and will express that con- 
fidence with more advertising. 


Definite Turn for Better 


“Most of our clients have made 
s°eater appropriations for 1934 than 
wey spent in 1933 and in every case 
where this has been done the in- 
rease has been predicated on a bet- 
.er volume of business.” 

Nelson A. White, president, Life 
Advertisers Association: “If current 
crends continue and President Roose- 
velt’s recovery plans justify their 
present promise, 1934 will bring a 
decided improvement in life insur- 
ance sales. In fact, the new business 
curve has risen steadily since its low 
water mark in September, 1933. In 
evaluating this rise it must be re- 
membered that the sales decline in 
life insurance did not make itself 
felt until after it had reached cru- 
cial proportions in other businesses. 
Accordingly, life insurance sales can 
not be expected to boom so rapidly 
as commodity sales should there be 
a sudden expansion of buying power. 

“Appropriations for 1934 should 
further accentuate the unique up- 
ward trend that has characterized 
life insurance advertising during the 
last four years. While appropria- 
tions in most industries were being 
cut to the bone, life insurance actu- 
ally increased its national advertis- 
ing appropriation for 1933 to 167 
per cent of the 1929 figure. 


99 
00 


Use Institutional Appeal 


“This rise was not altogether due 
to increased budgets but was due in 
part to the addition of several new 
life insurance national advertisers, 
five of which entered the field in 
1933. It is rumored that one or two 


other companies are considering ex- 
tensive campaigns during the com- 
ing twelve months. 

“In copy appeal there has been a 
decided trend toward advertising of 
an institutional nature. The splen- 
did record of life insurance during 
these storiny days has been one of 
the most outstanding phenomena of 
the economic picture. Consequently, 
life insurance carries little of the 
competition note, and the cooperative 
spirit which it is the function of the 
Life Advertisers Association to fos- 
ter is manifest. It would not be sur- 
prising to find at least some of the 
companies uniting on a solid adver- 
tising front in 1934 to tell the Amer- 
ican public about the tested security 
of life insurance, its soundness and 
its strength.” 

Maurice H. Needham, president, 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Ine.: “I 
notice that the business forecasters 
are almost unanimous in the belief 
that business is now on the upturn. 

“Among our own clients we find 
confidence in the future. With two 
or three exceptions they have estab- 
lished their sales and advertising 
programs for 1934 on a larger scale 
than for 1933. 


Sounder Foundation 

“The most encouraging thing to us 
as advertising men is the fact that 
the managements of business are 
taking a more active interest in their 
advertising programs—thinking of 
them in terms of sales and profits. 
They are taking a more critical atti- 
tude towards the appeals made in 
their advertising, insisting on a 
closer correlation between sales and 
advertising activity, inquiring more 
deeply into the sales and advertising 
objectives, and checking more close- 
ly on results. 

“These activities on 
business management will, we be- 
lieve, put advertising on a much 
sounder foundation than was possible 
when so many managements looked 
on advertising as one of the second- 
ary functions of business.” 

Frank V. Birch, executive vice- 
president, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 
lap Associates: “We believe that 
1934 will be a much better year in 
most lines of business than 1933. We 
do not believe 1934 will be another 
1928’ or ‘1929.’ 

“Neither do we believe (thank good- 


the part of 


ness) that it will be another ‘1932.’ 
“All indications are that business 


is on the upgrade, purchasing power 
is being restored to millions of peo- 
ple—at least in some measure—and 
there are many signs that we are on 


the road out. 

“As far as our business is con- 
cerned, prospects for 1934 look ex- 
ceedingly bright. I cannot remem- 


ber any December in the last several 
years when prospects looked more 
promising than they do right now 
for the coming year.” 

Foresees More Competition 

Joseph M. Kraus, advertising man- 
ager, A. Stein & Co.: “In a market 
of rising prices, it is natural that 
consumers should become constantly 
more selective in their purchases. It 
is quite evident, therefore, that there 
will be more competition than ever 
—not less—in presenting quality 
products to consumers and in selling 
these products to the people who are 
te use them. 

“Sound advertising and aggressive 
sales efforts will play an important 
part in the days ahead—as _ they 
have in the past. In 1933 we in- 
creased our advertising on Paris 
garters, suspenders and belts, for ex- 
ample, 50 per cent over 1932. For 
1934, we are doubling our advertis- 
ing efforts. 

“We do not indulge in prophecies. 
However, it is our opinion that busi- 
ness will improve in 1934—especially 
so for those enterprises and those 
men who go after it intelligently and 
effectively.” 

G. C. DeHeus, president, Freeze- 
Vogel-Crawford, Inc.: “I am _ very 
glad to say that not for many years 
have we in this agency been so hope- 
ful about the future. 

“During the last six weeks, we 
have secured a group of new ac- 
counts, each one of which will run 
sizeable space and put forth real 
merchandising effort in the early 
part of 1934. 

“It looks to us as though adver: 


—_— 


tising is due for a healthy stimula. 
tion—unot a violent upturn, but 
good, steady improvement from 
week to week and month to month, 

“Advertising has a great big cop. 
structive job to do—a job that cha). 
lenges all of us connected with the 
industry, and a job that will call for 
the very best kind of workmanship,” 


Farm Papers Should Benefit 


V. F. Hayden, executive secretary, 
Agricultural Publishers Association: 

Farm papers have every prospect of 
faring much better in 1934 than they 
did during the present year. Advyer. 
tising has received a new impetus 
which is benefiting all types of me. 
dia that have a recognized utility ip 
sound sales plans. 

“This should be reflected particu. 
larly in farm papers because of the 
highly gratifying increases in farm 
income that have taken place in re. 
cent months. The tide for farm pa- 
pers turned last August. Lineage 


began to increase and generally 
speaking has continued to show 


gains over the same months in 1932, 

“It seems to me that advertising 
in 1934 will be shorn of its generali- 
ties and that advertisers will give 
more intensive study to particular 
markets. If this is done farm papers 
should find places on many sched- 
ules where they do not now appear. 

“There is a tendency to think of 
markets in terms of metropolitan 
areas, to believe a good job has been 
done if distribution is secured in im- 
portant city stores and sales made 
to city dwellers. But there are 
countless merchants in the small 
towns and villages who are also well 
worth cultivating. 

“A consideration of this situation 
should lead to a balancing of the 
advertising budget—a proper amount 
for the metrepolitan areas and a 
proper amount for the farm market.” 

. G. Cramer, president, The 
Cramer-Krasselt Company: “Other 
than the general statistical data that 
are available to us in estimating the 
1934 possibilities, I place a great deal 
of faith in the information we re- 
ceive from our field men who are 
contacting retailers throughout the 
country—and their reports are al- 
most unanimously optimistic. 

“There is a great need for better 
regimentation of advertising from 
factory to the final salesman, and 
increased appropriations will be jus- 
tified where adequate sales training 
.s carried into the field.” 


Publishers Optimistic 

Hiarry B. Rutledge, executive sec- 
retary, National Editorial Associa- 
tion: “The non-metropolitan news- 
paper publishing and printing field 
looks forward to 1934 with a great 
deal more assurance of an upward 
trend in merchandising and adver- 
tising than since 1930, if general 
comments from numerous publishers 
in this field may be considered as a 
barometer. Indications already point 
in this direction. Advertising volume 
in newspapers in July and August 
exceeded that for corresponding 
months of the past two years in most 
sections of the country. The volume 
since then has not been as large but 
indicates a healthful business condi- 
tion. 

“Buying power is returning to the 
‘arms and smaller cities and towns. 
When buying power returns, an in- 
crease in merchandise turnover is 
inevitable. Advertising can no doubt 
aid this materially. Wise advertisers 
will place their advertising where it 
will help produce sales for them. 
The Ford Motor Company has al- 
ready led the way, and indicates the 
trend. Ford has already launched an 
advertising campaign that has gone 
into the newspapers in practically 
every dealer outlet. More than 6,000 
weeklies and all dailies have been 
used by him. 

“The one drawback to the imme- 
diate sale of nationally advertised 
merchandise in many retail outlets 
and the use of local newspaper ad- 
vertising in aiding in those sales is 
that old outlets have closed up and 
new ones will have to be established. 
However, this need not prove to be 
a serious drawback, and newspaper 
publishers will be found ready to 
render a valuable service in aiding 
in their re-establishment. 

“The graphic arts code, now in the 
hands of the President, and soon to 
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pe signed by him, should have a sta 
pilizing effect upon the whole pub- 
lishing and printing industry. Of 
all the codes that have been put into 
operation, probably none has been 
written that ties together so closely 
a large industry, and probably none 
gives the industry itself a freer han 
in solving its own problems.” 

William D. McJunkin, president, 
McJunkin Advertising Company: “It 
seems to me there is only sunshine 
ahead. As I see it, the clouds have 
all been passed. The substantial gain 
in various lines of business which 
continues to increase rather than di- 
minish is, in my judgment, a sure 
barometer of a far better spirit on 
the part of everybody and a larger 
volume of advertising in 1934 
throughout the country.” 


Business Good on Coast 


Walter W. R. May, president. Pa- 
cific Advertising Clubs Association: 
“On the Pacific slope business al- 
ready is better. It goes into 1934 
with numerous indications of im- 
provement, chief of which is revival 
of activity in the advertising clubs. 
New clubs are being formed and old 
ones are vigorously shaping  pro- 
grams for the year. 

“Business men who dropped out 
of organized advertising club activi- 
ties several years ago are returning 
because business is thinking again 
in terms of advertising. 

“IT have just finished a 1,200-mile 
tour among Pacific coast clubs from 
Long Beach, Cal., to Boise, Ida. 
Clubs which have been inactive are 
again meeting and new ones are 
being organized. 


Many Favorable Indications 


“The NRA is accepted on the Pa- 
cific coast and is working. Where 
occasionally a code hampers opera- 
tion the general good seems far to 
outweight the disadvantage. One 
of the great furniture factories has 
orders booked which cannot be filled 
before spring. 

“T think of all this evidence the 
most encouraging thing to me is the 
new interest responsible managers 
of business are taking in advertising 
and advertising club activities.” 

Ken Boucher, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Pacific Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies: “Our members report 
plans in progress for gradual though 
steady resumption of activity by 
clients in 1934. 

“We see a return to the fundamen- 
tal principles which developed adver- 
tising as a vital economic force, with 
increasingly close coordination be- 
tween agencies and all classes of 
mediums for the good of all, as evi- 
denced by the codes and other trade 
agreements being formulated.” 


Montague H. Hackett 
Named Vice-President 


Montague H. Hackett, of the New 
York office of Lord & Thomas, Inc., 
has been appointed a vice-president. 

Mr. Hackett has been associated 
with the firm in an executive Ca- 
pacity for the past five years, during 
which time he has been active in 
the advertising of the products of 
the American Tobacco Company, 
principally Lucky Strike cigarettes. 


Marks Anniversary 


Boston University’s college of busi- 
ness administration observed its 20th 
anniversary this week with special 
exercises. P. A. O’Connell, former 
president of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, gave the principal 
address. 


Restricts Sales 


The National Retail Code Author- 
ity has issued an order banning “go- 
ing out of business” sales unless the 
firm is actually doing that. Such 
sales are to be considered false, in- 
accurate and misleading advertising, 
and a violation of the code. 


Brennan Promoted 


Thomas V. Brennan, formerly with 
the New Bedford, Mass., Times ad- 
vertising department, has been pro- 
moted to national advertising man- 
ager of the New Bedford Standard- 
Times and morning Mercury. 


Boosts Subscription Price 


Modern Packaging, which has been 
selling for $3 a year, will increase 
its subscription price to $5 a year 
Jan. 10. 


OUTDOOR, RADIC 
ADDED FOR NEW 
CADILLAC LINE 


Magazines to Get Bulk of 
Appropriation 


(Picture on Page 24) 


Detroit, Mich., Dec. 29.—Using ra- 
dio and outdoor for the first time on 
a national scale, in addition to news- 


Novel Package 


novel, 
raincoat, 


papers, magazines and 
Cadillac Motor Car Company will an- 
nounce its new Cadillac and LaSalle 
lines during the week of the New 
York automobile show. 

While engineering and 
‘hanges in the Cadillac are said to be 
plentiful, those in the LaSalle are 
expected to be legion, with many 
adical innovations. 

Forecast cf the many anticipated 
innovations is contained in posters 
which went up in 43 cities this week. 
Four pictorial versions of the theme, 
“progress means change,” are being 
used: An antiquated steam engine, 
contrasted with a modern locomotive; 
an early steamboat, with a luxurious 
ocean liner; a frail “first” airplane, 
with a sturdy sky yacht; and a 
woman of yesteryear, with a lady of 
today. Each poster contains only 
one set of illustrations, but all of 
the versions are shown in each city. 


Mail Engraved Invitations 


Advance information that Cadillac- 
LaSalle will soon announce their 
new series was given to listeners to 
the Cadillac symphony concert last 
Sunday night, the first program of a 
13-week series over the NBC blue 
network, which was described in de- 
tail in the Dec. 16 issue of ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE, 

Just prior to the first concert, en- 
graved invitations to listen in were 
mailed to a complete list of Cadillac 
owners. In addition, announcements 
were used on radio and amusement 
pages of daily newspapers in cities 
with radio outlets conforming to the 
schedule. Dealer windows, also, 
formed backgrounds for announce- 
ments, which showed pictures of 
some of the artists and guest conduc- 
tors to appear. 

Formal presentation of the new 


papers in key cities Jan. 5, when 
complete details and prices will be 
revealed. 

During announcement week, out- 
door boards will be re-posted, with 
two sets of showings to be used—vone 
for Cadillac, the other for LaSalle. 
These posters will contain no pictor- 
ial matter, but will concisely an- 
nounce the new models, with a state- 
ment of price. The Cadillac poster 
' will be executed in gold and red, the 
LaSalle in red and silver. 


Magazines to Bear Brunt 


First magazine announcement copy 
will run in the January 13 issue of 
Saturday Evening Post. Other pub- 
lications to be used during January 
include Fortune, New Yorker and 
Time. Quickly following, however, 
a full schedule of class, women’s and 
general national magazines will be 
brought into play. Thereafter, dur- 
ing 1934, while all the above-outlined 
media will be employed, magazines 
will continue, as in the past, to tell 
most often the Cadillac-LaSalle sell- 
ing story. 

Regional and zone meetings to 
familiarize the sales force with plans 
for the new year are scheduled to 
start shortly. The balance of the 
trade will learn about Cadillac by 
means of trade publications and 
mailed catalogues and sales port- 
folios. 

Campbell-Ewald Company is the 
Cadillac-LaSalle agency. 


Sues Collier Company 


The New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., has filed a suit in the civil dis- 
trict court for $26,527.52 against 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., charging that 
that sum, with interest, is the 
amount due on an advertising con- 


tract entered into on Jan. 1, 1920. 


direct mail, | 
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styling | 


cars will be made via selected news: | 


Helps to Sell 
New Raincoat 


Cleveland, O., Dec, 28.—The use of 
an attractive suede-covered box, hav- 
ing the appearance of a distinguished 
light-weight 

“Stormy 


to sell a 
called 


new 
the 


| 


Weather,” proved highly successful 
in introducing this new product of 
Arrow Importing Company during 
the Christmas season. 

To obtain nationwide distribution 
for the product in department and 
haberdashery stores an_ unusual 
piece of direct-mail literature was 
used. 

Like the package, the folder had 
the appearance of a book, carrying 
the title, “Stormy Weather by Goose- 
kin, First Edition.” It introduced 
the merchandise and told of the 
many display possibilities. So pro- 
ductive was the first mailing that 
other “editions” are now being 
planned. 

The company’s holiday period suc- 
cess has convinced it that the item 
can be sold throughout the year. 
Hitherto raincoats have never been 
placed in the gift class, it is con- 
tended, and the clumsy hanger 
method of storing has relegated the 
merchandise to one department. 

The agency in charge is Griffin Ad- 
vertising, Inc., Cleveland. 


Quality Clause 
In Codes Asked 
By NRA Board 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 28.—As 
the practical first step in its plan 
to promote uniform standards, the 


consumers’ advisory board of the 
NRA, through Robert S. Lynd, its 


head, is seeking to bring about the 
reopening of the NRA codes and 
the introduction of clauses creating 
quality standards below which pro- 
ducers cannot go. 

In this move Mr. Lynd sees a close 
relationship to advertising practices 
and a revision of advertising copy, 
but believes that it must be brought 
about if the consumer is to be given 
adequate protection. 

The Consumers’ Guide, AAA pub- 
lication, in its last issue gives a 
practical demonstration of the aid 
that advertising can be to the buyer, 
in its reproduction of blotter and 
poster advertising of the grocers in 
Middlesex, Mass. The poster was 
headed, “Know Your Groceries,” and 
in the second line declared, “Are you 
the ‘Goop’ who orders, ‘A can of peas 
—Oh, any brand, it doesn’t matter— 
Just send the regular size, numbers 
don’t mean anything to me,’ or are 
you the Sage who investigates: ‘It’s 
worth my trip to find this grade of 
food so reasonable today.’ ” 


, 


Edman to Continental 


T. L. Edman has joined the Con- 
tinental Automobile Company as ad- 
vertising manager, succeeding Ray 
Sackett. 


Grocers in Campaign 
The Fall River, Mass., Grocers As- 
sociation is conducting a newspaper 
campaign urging people to patronize 
locally-owned stores. 


| vertical 
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ASKS INCLUSION 
OF RESALE PRICE 
CLAUSE IN CODES 


New York, Dec. 28.—The funda- 
mental provisions of the Capper- 
Kelly resale price bill should be in- 
corporated in all NRA codes to es- 
tablish fair prices and assure real 
progress in restoring the economic 
health of the country, Congressman 
Clyde Kelly of Pittsburgh declared 
in an address today at the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York. 

One code now contains provisions 
of this nature enabling voluntary 
agreements between manu- 
of trademarked articles 
distributors, Rep. Kelly 


facturers 
their 
said. 

While the NRA has done much 
good and its plan is soundly con- 
ceived, it must take up the matter 
of resale prices very soon because 
it is so pressing, Rep. Kelly con- 
tinued. 

“The primary objective of  in- 
creased purchasing power depends 
upon fair wages, fair prices and fair 
profits,” he said. “Two-thirds of all 
purchasing power is in the hands of 
those having incomes of less than 
$3,000 a year.” 


Cooperation Essential 


The theory of cooperation to over- 
come cut-throat competition, Rep. 
Kelly said, was fundamental to the 
Capper-Kelly bill and underlies the 
aims of the NIRA. 

But who should fix prices that will 
enable fair wages and profits? he 
asked. Neither the _ retailer nor 
wholesaler of trademarked articles 
should, nor a group of manufac-. 
turers. It must be done by vertical, 
voluntary agreement, under NRA ad- 
ministration, so that all sides will 
have a chance and labor will get its 
share. 

“There is a provision under Sec- 
tion 4 of the NIRA for voluntary, 
vertical agreements between manu- 
facturers of trademarked articles 
and their distributors,” the congress- 
man said. “In the petroleum code, 


this right of agreement is carried 
out. It would be more effective if 
it were made a policy under Section 
4, to apply to all industries alike.” 


Advertising Vitally Interested 


To this end he suggested that the 
planning and research agency must 
start to coordinate the efforts made 
through separate codes, getting to- 
gether and interpreting all facts 
concerning production, prices, em- 
ployment and payrolls; wages must 
be increased beyond present code 
provisions; working hours must be 
still further shortened; price and 
production control should be under- 
taken wherever necessary and other 
changes in procedure should follow. 

“I know of no business which is 
more dependent upon the success of 
the NRA and has more reason to get 
behind it and work than advertis- 
ing,” Rep. Kelly declared, “because 
cut-throat competition is the direct 
road to monopoly, and monopolies do 
not have to advertise.” 


Form Technical Group 


The administrative and operating 
personnel of the Hastings, Neb., 
Daily Tribune has organized the 
“Tribune Technical Club,” which will 
meet once a month to study and dis- 
cuss problems of a technical nature 
involved in the newspaper industry. 


Gelatine Has Pearl 


Jack Pearl and Cliff Hall will be 
sponsored by Royal Gelatine begin- 
ning Wednesday, Jan. 3, when they 
will be heard at 8:00 p. m. EST over 
NBC. 


Gives Packing Book 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany, Sandusky, Ohio, has issued a 
new booklet entitled, “How to Pack 
Wines and Liquors.” Copies may be 
had upon request. 


Conquest Alliance Moves 


Conquest Alliance Company, Inc., 
New York, station representatives 
and program builders, have moved 
to 515 Madison Ave. The new tele- 
phone is Plaza 3-5650. 


Hutehine in A. A. A. A. 


Hutchins Advertising Company, 
Ine., Rochester, N. Y., has been 
elected to membership in the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 


Agencies. 
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Start The New Year Right— 
With Your Own Copy of 
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A POOR RICHARDITE PLAYS SANTA 


Philadelphia Club of Advertising Women this year played Santa 
Claus to 100 poor children. H. H. Kynett, president of the Poor 
Richard Club, took Santa's role. Charlotte Bobb, chairman of the 
party committee, and Nan M. Collins, president of the club, are 


also shown in this photograph. 


MODEL POSES WITH LITHOGRAPHED SISTERS 
ee 


A life-sized Kellogg display for Kaffee-Hag proved so attractive 
that Virginia Snyder, who modeled for the display, posed with a 
chorus of her cardboard sisters at the studio of Rusling Wood, New 
York, who created the display. Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., is the agency. 


aN 


\ 
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CADILLAC RETURNS TO OUTDOOR WITH TEASER COPY 
ra 


One of four teaser displays which Cadillac is using in 43 cities. (Story on Page 23.) 


SERVES 3 PURPOSES 


EVOLVES NEW PACKAGE FROM SURVEY 


cular thermometers, eight feet in diameter, have been set up as part of the Croft Brewing Com- 
»ectaculars which dominate as many spots in the city. The displays are the work of John 
Donnelly & Sons, Boston. Charles W. Hoyt Company is the agency. 


This Mickey Mouse bank, created 
for Zell Products Corporation by 
Walter J. Gallagher, New York, 
combines the functions of counter 
display, dispenser, and "stock 


re The preferences of 1,000 housewives were sought and tabulated 
before this new package for Handi-Rolls was adopted. Industrial 
e Design, New York, designed the package. 


CLOSE HARMONY 


5 


J 


Typical floor display for canned 

pineapple, showing a close tie-up 

between the product and blow- 
ups of its advertising. 


The simplicity of this Campana display, designed by Compton & 

Sons, and featuring an Underwood & Underwood illustration, is 

attributed to its simplicity and directness. Aubrey, Moore, & Wal- 
lace, Inc., is the agency. 


HUGE THERMOMETERS POPULAR IN BOSTON, TOO 


AIDS RUNKO'S BROADCAST PROGRAM 


Tieing up with the new "Maverick Jim" program, Runkel Brothers sent 
this "two-person rodeo" on a tour of the principal schools in Man- 
hattan. N. W. Ayer & Son are in charge. 
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